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statement regarding Russia’s attitude inclined to reverse their policy on orders from Moscow, but none 


R. MOLOTOV’S 
M towards Rumania fully deserved the praise the Prime Minister 
gave it in the House on Tuesday. It was indeed as welcome 
in London and Washington as it was disheartening in Germany, 
and as reassuring to any sane Rumanian. Russian armies are across 
the Pruth and are pressing victoriously into Rumanian territory. 
The only chance that Germany now has of organising an effective 
resistance on the south-eastern front is to capitalise the despair of 
the Rumanians and induce them to mobilise all the forces they can 
muster to support her. She has been assuring them that Stalin 
intended to destroy their national life, and now the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar announces that the Soviet Government does not aim at 
acquiring any part of Rumania’s territory or altering the existing 
social structure, and that Russian troops have only crossed the Pruth 
to pursue and rout the enemy forces. It is clear that the Rumanian 
soldiers have little heart for more fighting, and they will be still 
less inclined to pursue the struggle in proportion as they recognise 
that the sacrifice they are asked for is for Germany rather than for 
their own country. It is true that Antonescu himself is deeply com- 
mitted, and the Iron Guard has nothing to hope for except in a 
Fascist State. But it is to the Rumanian people and the soldiers 
that the message is directed. In front are the irresistible Russian 
armies. Behind are the American bombers based on Foggia, which 
having just wrought havoc at Buda-Pesth, have now attacked 
Bucharest and may soon bomb Ploesti, or the communication 
lines between Rumania and Hungary. The Balkans are now in the 
war. For the Rumanians it will be shorter if they realise that the 
only aim of the Russians in Rumania is to destroy the Germans. 


Communists in Italy 


The decision of the leader of the Italian Communists, Signor 
Toglietti, to enter Marshal Badoglio’s government, and his willing- 
ness to postpone for the present the issue of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
abdication, is an interesting and important development—the more 
so since it follows so soon on Signor Toglietti’s return from exile 
at Moscow. It may or may not be associated with the recent and 
regrettable unilateral action of the Soviet Government in appointing 
what is virtually an Ambassador to the Badoglio government. 


The proposal that the question of the monarchy should 
be postponed, and that in the meantime the Government 
Should gain strength and authority through the support of 
the popular parties if they can combine, is not agrecable 


to the supporters of Count Sforza, who are naturally dis- 





the less it would make the transition stage easier without prejudice 
to a democratic settlement later if Signor Toglietti’s advice were 
taken. The real difficulties arise not from what the Soviet Govern- 
ment has done, but because it has taken action without consulting the 
Allies. What is supremely important for the future of Europe is 
that relations should be established with Russia such that we know 
her mind and she knows ours, so that obstacles may be removed to 
agreement upon a common policy. Abundant machinery for con- 
sultation exists in the Advisory Councils in London and in Italy, in 
addition, of course, to the usual diplomatic channels. 


The Administration of France 


When Allied armies of liberation enter France and gradually 
drive the Germans from territory they have occupied, it will be of 
the greatest importance that a satisfactory administration should 
be built up in the rear of our troops. Such an administration must, 
as soon as possible, be a French one, and it was obviously desirable 
that the French Committee of National Liberation should make 
plans in advance—plans which can be put into effect in complete 
understanding between the French and the rest of the Allies. 
Obviously such full understanding is essential. General Eisenhower 
will be in command of the Allied military forces, and during the 
period in which they are actively engaged with the enemy military 
security must be the first consideration, and all others must yield 
to it. Such security will be the more easily maintained if the French 
are ready with an organisation acceptable to the people for taking 
over civil government in the rear. But there are obscurities in the 
proposals published by the French Committee for the establishment 
of civilian and military authorities to operate in France immediately 
the Allied landings take place. These have been communicated to 
the Allied Governments, but rest upon a number of recent ordinances 
which have not been revealed to them, and these may have a 
bearing on coming military operations. It is absolutely essential 
that the Allies, responsible as they will be for the.safety of their 
armies, should be taken completely into the confidence of the Com- 
mittee to ensure that measures contemplated are compatible with 
military plans. The Allies on the other hand could do much to 
increase confidence by giving the French Committee full diplomatic 
recognition. With the accession of two Communist members—not 
as individuals but as representatives of the party—the Committee 
covers a wider range, from Right to Left, than any French Govern- 


ment ever has. No more could be asked of it. 
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The Negroes’ Vote 

Very great potential importance attaches to a ruling given by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on Monday regard- 
ing the rights of negro voters. By the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which became effective in 1870, five years after 
the end of the Civil War, “ the right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude.” The object of that enactment was plain, but in the 
Southern States, where the negro population is numerous, it has 
from the first been a dead letter; there has ostensibly been no 
discrimination against the negro as such, but by education tests, 
poll-tax payment tests or frank intimidation he has been effec- 
tively prevented from voting. Tie Supreme Court’s new decision, 
given by eight votes to one, deals not with the ordinary State or 
Federal elections, but with the primaries—the publicly-regulated 
elections within each party to decide who the party candidate 
shall be. The Democrats of Texas decided that in the Democratic 
primaries in that State negroes should not be allowed to vote. That 
decision was tested before the Supreme Court—in the days before 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “ liberal'sation” of that body,—and was by it very 
surprisingly upheld. But what the Supreme Court can do the 
Supreme Court can undo, and a negro named Lonnie Smith has had 
the enterprise to submit the question again, with the result that a 
decisive verdict has been registered in his favour, Justice Roberts 
alone dissenting. “ Constitutional rights,” said the Supreme Court, 
“would be of little value if they could be thus indirectly denied.” 
The “thus” refers to the methods used in this particular case. 
Ir cbviously applies logically, and may well be made to apply 
legally, to discrimination against the negro in any election. If that 
were so decided it would substantially affect the balance of parties 
in the Union, for most negroes, for historical and other reasons, 
would be disposed to vote Republican. 





Help'ng the Enemy 


Mr. Bevin made it clear on Tuesday that the War Cabinet is pre- 
pared to take the most drastic steps to discipline the strikers in various 
industries who are, as he said, helping Hitler as much as if Sheffield 
were bombed and put out of action. It is fully time, and universal 
support will be behind such measures. As for the miners, the 
trouble occasioned by the anomalies of piece workers’ wages arising 
out of the higher minimum was at least intelligible. But no 
sooner is that question settled to the advantage of the men 
than some 90,000 miners in South Yorkshire go on strike on the 
trivial ground that 3s. 6d. a week, the value of the home coal re- 
ceived by householders, has been deducted from their higher wages 
—in other words, that they do not get it both ways by having 
the advantages of the National Wage negotiations, which they have 
always demanded, and in addition the district advantages which 
are incompatible with them. 90,000 men have been recklessly 
jeopardising the nation’s indispensable supply of coal in the hour 
when many hundreds of thousands of men are standing to to invade 
Europe, and this for an insubstantial grievance and against the 
advice of responsible leaders. The effect of the strikes of recent 
months has been that coal for industry has been cut by Io per 
cent., electricity by Io per cent., and gas by 25 per cent. Those 
men who have gone on strike in Yorkshire can only be described 
as saboteurs deliberately blocking the nation’s war effort and en- 
dangering the lives of service-men. The same must be said about 
the apprentices who in ¢ffect are revolting against the Ministry of 
Labour’s right of direction into industry. Against these the sternest 
disciplinary measures should be taken. There are indications of 
underground movements deliberately fomented by conspirators be- 
longing to a political organisation suspected of “ Trotskyist ” prin- 
ciples. While nothing should be left undone to bring such persons 
to book, the irresponsible men who come under their influence must 
be made to understand that a nation fighting for its life will not 
tolerate what is in effect substantial assistance to the encmy. 


A National Mines Policy 


While it is necessary to state emphatically the wrong that has beep 
done to the nation by miners on strike, it is equally necessary to uy 
and understand why all this trouble has arisen. What is the signif. 
cance and root cause of this malaise which is so deep-seated in the 
mining communities and cannot be conjured away even by the argy. 
ments of war? To answer that question would involve going fy 
back into the history of the industry, but this much at least is cenajg 
that the ancient and still simmering discontents cannot be removed 
unless the miners can be convinced that a far-reaching nation 
policy will be adopted to make the industry efficient and their ow, 
position within it secure. The mine-workers themselves have they 
own policy which includes the nationalisation of the mines. The 
Mining Association has recently announced plans for measures of 
voluntary reorganisation. And now that active body, the Toy 
Reform Committee, have come out with a “ National Policy for Coaj” 
which, it is claimed, could be adopted without prejudicing the cage 
for nationalisation, though they themselves do not favour that course, 
They recognise that a coal plan is wanted now, one which would 
secure greater efficiency in working the mines, full employment a 
good wages, and an opportunity for labour to share in the conduct 
and prosperity of the industry. First, they urge assessment of the 
long-term home and export demand for coal, exports being assured 
through arrangements with foreign governments. Next, a Coal Com- 
mission to further schemes of amalgamation throughout the county, 
armed—and this is absolutely essential—with power of compulsion 
if the regions failed to produce schemes within a limited time. They 
make suggestions for new capital development, for a miners’ charter, 
and means for associating the miners in management. This is a 
scheme of reconstruction embodying many of the features which 
reformers have urged again and again, and need not be opposed by 
Labour on the ground that it does not include nationalisation, since 
there is nothing in it which would make nationalisation impossible. 
Here at least is a national policy. Is it so “controversial ” that the 
Government would rule it out as such during war-time? Perhaps 
even the Mining Association might accept it from fear of worse. 
But one interesting question arises. Statistics show that of late, at 
any rate, the smaller «coalfields have consistently increased output 
and the larger consistently decreased. There is something here that 
may need investigation. 





The I.L.O. and Social Security 


In spite of all the dislocations and upheavals of war the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation not only survives but continues to make 
substantial contributions to reconstruction. The Conference of the 
Organisation which opens at Philadelphia on April 2oth will discuss 
a draft convention on various problems of social security, with a 
view to safeguarding the pension rights of foreign workers recruited 
for employment in a foreign country. It is of course desirable for 
any one country that every other country should have a social 
security scheme of its own, but there is a special problem that 
will arise from the situation of persons who have been forcibly or 
otherwise removed from their own country to take up work i 
another. There are no fewer than 5,000,000 foreign workers who 
in 1943 were employed in Germany or in countries controlled by 
Germany, and since then the number has increased. The general 
object of the draft convention is to provide that persons who have 
become or may become liable to compulsory insurance outside theit 
country of residence shall have their rights maintained. Though 
up to the present it is mainly Germany who has recruited foreign 
labour there may be other mass migrations after the war—tfor 
example from Germany—of persons sent to restore war damage. 
While a comprehensive scheme within each State providing social 
security for its members is the first desideratum, there will be serious 
gaps if provision is not made for some millions of displaced workers. 
This is essentially an international problem, the kind of problem 
which the I.L.O. has proved itself so competent to handle by 
adopting draft conventions for the signature of countries willing 
to co-operate. 
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CABINET AND COMMONS 


HE vote against the Government in the House of Commons 

last week, and the action which the Government thought it 
proper to take in consequence, have been considerably discussed. 
Enough has probably been said about the actual episode itself. 
Strong views about it are held on either side, and some, at least, 
of those who differ regarding it will continue to differ. But it 
raises questions, which it is proper, and indeed necessary, to 
discuss dispassionately, affecting the whole basis of Cabinet 
Government in this country. Discussion is the more desirable 
when party warfare is in abeyance and an all-party Cabinet de- 
pends on the theoretical support of all the principal parties in the 
House. The two systems, though manifestly different, are not 
opposed, and the principles on which the normal system rests 
apply equally to the abnormal. What are those principles? The 
first is that the country is, in effect, governed by the executive, or 
Cabinet, supported by a majority in the House of Commons. That 
is fundamental, and there is nothing in it alien to democracy. 
Under the two-party system which prevailed substantially (in spite 
of the frequent existence of third parties or factions like the 


Peelites or the Irish or the Unionist Free Traders) through the ~ 


nineteenth century, the electorate gives one party or the other a 
majority in the House of Commons. It is elected on a party 
programme drafted by the party leaders, and accepted, occasionally 
with subtractions, frequently with additions, by the individual 
candidates throughout the country. The leader of the majority 
party, being charged by the Sovereign with forming a government, 
becomes Prime Minister, and proceeds to select the members of 
his Cabinet. Thenceforward, as long as the Parliament lasts, not 
only administration but practically all legislation is the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, for the cases are through force of circum- 
stances rare in which a private member brings in a Bill and 
succeeds in carrying it on to the statute-book. 

That is why the term Cabinet Government is used advisedly. 
The system has its defects, which are often more superficially 
conspicuous than its merits, but it has yet to be proved that any 
other system would work as well. (The three-party system 
which has existed in the last three or four decades can be justi- 
fied as reflecting three streams of opinion in the country, but it 
undeniably militates against the stability of governments.) More- 
over, it is theoretically, as well as practically, justified. A party 
majority is returned to carry out a more or less specific pro- 
gramme, and a council of the ablest members of that majority, the 
Cabinet, is charged with putting the different items of that pro- 
gramme in order of priority and framing detailed legislation to 
give effect to them. That is as it should and must be. Ministers 
in charge of departments have at their command a knowledge and 
experience of the subject-matter of any Bill such as private mem- 
bers only in the rarest cases enjoy. They have had a mandate 
from the country, and the responsibility for carrying it out is on 
their shoulders. In that task they rely on the pagty majority in 
the House of Commons to see them through every division that 
may be challenged ; so, and so only, do Bills in due course 
become Acts. If a moment comes when the party majority 
declines to do that, the Government assumes it has lost the confi- 
dence of the House and resigns—either leaving it to the Opposi- 
tion to form a Government or seeking a dissolution and a new 
general election. There is no question about that principle. It 
was well stated fifty years ago by the late Lord Salisbury, who 
had fifteen years in the House of Commons. 

“ There are many decisions of the House of Commons ” (Lord Salis- 
bury wrote) “which are taken upon the spur of the moment, in 
which an issue arises during the same night as that in which the 


division is announced. In this case there is no time for pressure, 
and the votes of members are very much affected by the course of 


the debate, and consequently by the influence and the dexterity 
of the member of the Government who has charge of the question, 
By the odd convention of Parliament, an adverse vote upon such 
occasions is often fatal to the Government. They are held to have 
broken the unwritten law, or, at all events, to have strained it, unless 


they resign upon such a vote ; and even if they do not do so, or if 


they procure a subsequent vote of confidence, their power, and 
their prospect of a continued tenure of office, are materially com- 
promised by such an accidental defeat.” 
Lord Salisbury added that he had some doubt whether such a 
state of things would last. It has lasted, and is the established 
practice still. 

That practice, it may be, and indeed has been, suggested, 
reduces the function of Parliament to that of a rubber-stamp. 
Reflection will show that this is not at all the case. Under the 
admirable system whereby Ministers sit in the House of Com- 
mons and are daily, or almost daily, in attendance (a system of 
which Woodrow Wilson wrote with unconcealed envy in his 
Congressional Government, as many American students of the 
British and American constitutions have done), the Cabinet is 
kept in the closest touch with the opinions of Members generally, 
and is certainly not unaffected by them; the function of the 
Whips is as much to convey the views of the rank-and-file to 
the leaders as to mobilise the rank-and-file behind the leaders. 
Rarely, moreover, do the debates on impending legislation becoms 
unreal things. In the past, no doubt, they have. The Education 
Bill of 1902 may be contrasted instructively with the Education 
Bill of 1944. In the former case a measure which aroused bitter 
opposition in large sections of the community was driven ruth- 
lessly through, practically without amendment, by an overwhelm- 
ing party majority (secured at a “khaki” election) in the House. 
The introduction, and indeed the framing, of the present Educa- 
tion Bill was preceded by the issue of a White Paper containing 
a statement of the principles on which the Government proposed 
to shape its measure. They were submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament, Press and public; after hearing comments from 
every quarter the Minister of Education drafted his Bill, sub- 
mitted it to the Cabinet, no doubt modified it in some particulars 
as the result of criticism there, and finally introduced it in the 
House of Commons. That there has been either dictation or 
unwarrantable curtailment of discussion there cannot for a moment 
be maintained. The fact that in the course of debate the Minister 
has accepted some fifty amendments, four-fifths of them substan- 
tial, shows how real the debates have been in character and result. 
But there may always come a question, on any Bill, on which the 
Government declares itself unable to give way and calls on its 
supporters to sustain it in the division-lobby. If they consent 
all is well ; if not, the Government normally resigns. 

In all this, one element is fundamental—what is sometimes known 
as “ the Englishman’s genius for compromise.” As between mem- 
bers of the Cabinet that is familiar enough. Differences of opinion 
inevitably and notoriously exist, but when, after free discussion, 
a decision is taken, every Minister is bound in honour to support 
it outside the Cabinet room. If he feels he cannot do that he 
resigns, as the Unionists did in 1886, as the Free Traders did in 
1903, as Lord Robert Cecil did over the Welsh Church Bill in 
1918. It is the same with a private member of the House. No 
one is expected to agree with every detail of every Bill a Govern- 
ment introduces, but it is understood that in non-essentials he 
subordinates his private judgement to theirs. When members, and 
enough of them, feel they cannot do that, they vote against the 
Government and the Government falls. Not, no doubt, invari- 
ably ; there have been cases when a Government has accepted an 
adverse vote and carried on. But resignation is the established 
practice, and any Government is sight in regarding a hostile 
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vote of the House as a serious blow to its authority and prestige. 
That is not less but more truc in the case of a Government like 
the present, for the party-system has not been abrogated, and 
instead of Members of Parliament being dispensed from their 
ordinary obligations to the Government, the obligation is extended 
from what may be little more than a bare majority to some nine- 
teen-twentieths of the House. The Labour Party continues to 
exist ; three of its leaders, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morri- 
son, are members of the Cabinet ; they give their full approval to 
measures like the Education Bill and are entitled to count on their 
followers’ support ; the same applies to Sir Archibald Sinclair and 
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the Liberals. Mr. Attlee was perfectly right in saying on Saturday 
that the theory that the Government should not be concemed 
at defeats in the House on such matters as education or health 
or the social services, but should accept the verdict of the House 
and carry on, was fatal to the working of responsible govern. 
ment? The existing practice may not be perfect ; it is probably 
enough capable of improvement. But it has made Parliamey 
the most practical and effective democratic instrument jin the 
world, and if the accepted doctrine is to be re-interpreteg o 
revised, some more appropriate moment may surely be chosen fe 
the process than the eve of the invasion of Western Europe. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the least satisfactory tendencies in contemporary journalism 
— is the passion for imputing motives and assuming intrigues. Take 
the case of Mr. Eden’s position. The facts, which I stated last 
week, are perfectly simple. The Foreign Secretary finds the double 
burden of his administrative office and the leadership of the House 
too heavy to carry, and will have to relinquish one or the other, 
leaving it, of course, to the Prime Minister to decide which. But 
simplicity, I suppose, makes peor copy. So—Mr. Eden wants to 
concentrate on the House as a step towards succession to the Prime 
Minister; Mr. Eden wants to leave the Foreign Office because 
major policy is decided at conferences of Heads of States, or else 
because he differs from Mr. Churchill over the Atlantic Charter ; 
Conservatives want Mr. Eden out of the Foreign Office because he 
is too well-disposed towards Russia ; Lord Beaverbrook wants him 
out because he would like the job himself ; the new Foreign Secre- 
tary will be Sir Alexander Cadogan (I speak the truth when I say 
this has appeared in print), and so on. It will be deplorable if 
Mr. Eden does leave the Foreign Office, but if a large prize were 
offered to anyone who would name a suitable alternative Leader 
of the House of Commons it would certainly go begging. 

* . * 7 

Mr. Robert Foot is not, I imagine, leaving the B.B.C. for the 
Mining Association because he will get a larger salary there ; twice 
a Secretary of State’s remuneration should be enough for any man. 
He no doubt feels that the opportunity of trying to put the coal 
indusiry straight at this juncture is even more important than the 
post he held at Portland Place. That is obviously a tenable view— 
and an arguable one. His departure means a swift rise to the top 
for Mr. W. J. Haley, who till seven months ago was Editor of the 
Manchester Evening News. In September of last year, when Sir 
Cecil Graves resigned his co-directorship of the B.B.C., and Mr. 
Foot became sole director, Mr. Haley was appointed to the new 
post of Editor-in-Chief. In that capacity he has taken programmes 
vigorously in hand and in particular was responsible for converting 
the Forces Programme into something different under the title of 
General Forces Programme. Now. at the age of forty-two, he 
succeeds to what must on every ground be regarded as one of the 
great positions in the country. The appointment is in a sense 
experimental, for seven months is not a long apprenticeship, but 
little doubt appears to be felt about it in instructed quarters. The 
B.B.C.’s educational work in the broadest sense is thought likely to 
benefit considerably. 

* * * * 

I am glad to see that the House of Lords has sustained the findings 
of the Court of Appeal reversing the verdict of a Divisional Court 
whereby £3,500 damages were awarded against the Daily Express 
for an alleged libel against a person of the name of Knupffer. It 
is hard for a layman to conceive how the origina! verdict was given, 
for what the Express published, a few days after Russia was attacked 
in 1941, was simply an account of the anti-Soviet activities of a body 
called Young Russia, established in France and the United States. 
Mr. Knupffer, who became head of the British branch of Young 
Russia in 1938, claimed that the passage was directed against him, 
and Mr. Justice Stable awarded him the remarkably heavy damages 
of £3,500. The interesting point in the hearing by the House of 
Lords was the definition of the law by the Lord Chancellor. Two 


questions, he said, were involved ; “ the first was a question of law— 
could the article, having regard to its language, be regarded as 
capable of referring to the appellant? The second was a question 
of fact, namely, did the article in fact lead reasonable people, who 
knew the appellant, to the conclusion that it did refer to him?” 
The first question, Lord Simoa ruled, with the concurrence of all 
his colleagues, should have been answered in the negative and the 
case brought to an end. Actually the Judge admitted the evidence 
of many “reasonable persons ” who thought the article referred to 
the complainant, and on that found in his favour. It is a nice 
distinction, but one of great importance to newspapers, which live 
under a constant threat of libel actions. 
- * * . 

One curious feature of last week’s controversy in the House of 
Commons is that no report that I have seen quoted the clause that 
all the pother was about. Mrs. Cazalet Keir moved an amendment 
to Clause 82. But what does Clause 82 itself say? I would defy 
any ordinary Brains Trust to answer that. Members of Parliament 
no doubt knew, but I will undertake to say that not one newspaper- 
reader in a thousand—or a hundred thousand—was better informed 
on the matter than I was myself up to five minutes ago. Actually 
the clause reads: 

“Regulations made by the Minister shall make such provision 
as appears to him to be desirable for the purpose of securing that 
the remuneration paid by local education authorities to teachers is 
in accordance with scales approved by him ; and in approving any 
such scales the Minister shall have regard to any recommendations 
relating to the remuneration of teachers made by any body of persons 
constituted by the Minister which is representative of local education 
authorities and of teachers.” 

It is that enactment which is to be restored to the Bill on report. 
* * * 7 

Accidents must happen in war, but the past week has brought 
news of rather a distressing crop—British planes: over the Atlanuc 
shooting down an American transport machine and its crew in 
the belief that it was German; an American destroyer shelling 
an American landiong-party in the Pacific and killing thirteen; 
American .bombers killing thirty-nine people and wounding fifty-five 
seriously in the Swiss frontier town of Schaffhausen. A melancholy 
addition to the more legitimate casualties of war. 

* * * * 

With all apologies to non-classical readers, who need not grudge 
the inch or so of space involved, I transcribe these admirable elegiacs 
from last week’s Guardian : 

TH: SOWER 
Exiit ecce sator quo severit ; inque serendo 
Pars obiter cecidit, praeda volatilibus. 
Pars alia in scrupos, radix ubi defit: oboriam 
Protinus exsiccat, sole calente, sitis. 
Pars alia in vepres, et vepribus undique natis 
Strangulat oppressam spinea messis eam. 
Pars alia in glebam fruges dat lapsa feracem 
Tres decies, decies sex, deciesque decem. 
Cc. W. B. 
JANUS. 
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THE RIDDLE OF BURMA 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Russians have entered Rumania and are apparently ad- 
ichadnn on a broad front, driving panic-stricken forces before 
them. This operation has been developing for some days, but at 
present we are unable to see what is the immediate objective of the 
invading forces, and we cannot yet discover what role the Carpathians 
are cast for in the offensive. But certain facts about the general 
German situation appear to be established. The main body of the 
Germans facing-the Russians seem to be as gravely weakened divi- 
sions as those which faced the Allies on the western front at the end 
of the last war. Their strategic position is almost beyond hope. 
Nowhere do they hold strong tactical positions. Their gross strength 
cannot be seriously changed except by withdrawals from what the 
German commentators call “the invasion fronts.” It is frankly 
admitted that the position can become no easier ; and Dittmar puts 
the blame for this on the British and American troops who have 
conserved their strength and not yet been seriously engaged. 

If these pessimistic comments did not fit in with the general pic- 
ture which emerges from a careful consideration of all the available 
facts, they could be discarded. But they appear too aptly to reflect 
what a survey reveals ; and we might conclude that Hitler has come 
to his final dilemma ; for, of course, although we inevitably infer 
that he must stand in defence of the Ploesti oilfields and also the 
Galician oil, it is obvious that a time must come when such long- 
term views will be irrelevancies because of the immediate calls to 
preserve the units in the field. We shall see how far he is conditioned 
by such considerations within, possibly, the next week ; for events are 
now marching swiftly towards a climax. 

In such circumstances political and moral factors begin to take new 
values. It is some time since Hitler referred to the “ political reper- 
cussions ” in appealing to his troops to stand to the last ; and it can 
hardly be denied that the purely military aspect of his chances looks 
almost as bad as it can, without justifying us in suggesting that he 
is on the verge of collapse. If we are to believe some of the Russian 
correspondents local collapse has overtaken some parts of the southern 
front in Russia, and even the German commentators say that the 
front has been “ripped open” and that columns are operating 
without any central direction. 

It is against this background that we should see the Japanese 
thrust into Manipur. Any sort of encouragement to the Germans 
at this time is of wholly disproportionate value ; and it is difficult 
to think that this Japanese movement is completely detached from 
that context. But anyone who comes to the serious study of the 
Burmese campaigns is bound to be puzzled by the ambiguous record 
they present. We may dismiss the first campaign, which saw the 
British forces ejected from the country. That took place in the days 
of the Allies’ weakness. The forces had to be thrown in piecemeal, 
and the campaign was doomed from the beginning for another reason. 
In the end Rangoon was lost on the sea. It is undeniable that, 
ultimately, sea-power determines the retention of Burma as it did of 
Malaya. The one thing we can take some pride in is the masterly 
withdrawal of General Alexander. But the campaign last year was 
an almost unmitigated disappointment, as Field Marshal Wavell 
admitted. The one mitigation was the fact, which can scarcely be 
challenged, that it saved India from invasion. 

But what is to be said of the present campaign? The southern 
force in Arakan may be credited with blocking the way to Bengal ; 
but, if it can claim that credit, it must also be admitted that this 
force secured its present position after escaping from a trap. If 
it is excellent to escape from a trap, it is even better not to fall into 
one. Only extraordinary heroism and amazing endurance enabled 
the unit to live within, and then escape from, this particular trap. 
Should we not have expected that by this time the troops had 
discovered the way to deal with jungle fighting? In some of the 
Indian units we have incomparable jungle fighters. This is ad- 
mitted ; but it did not save us from falling into a position which was 
literally appalling. The descriptions broadcast over the wireless 
make that clear. The mishap, mistake—whatever it be called—is 
all the more remarkable when we remember that in the south-west 


Pacific the Australians and the Americans have encountered the 
Japanese under the worst conceivable jungle conditions. 

When the Australians threw the Japanese back from Port Moresby, 
the enemy was less than thirty miles from that important base. 
Nevertheless, the Australians accepted the situation and outfought 
the Japanese in a campaign which, though small in the numbers it 
engaged, was great in the heroism and stubborn endurance it called 
forth. The conditions under which it was fought defy descripticn. 
The strain it imposed upon the Australians who were engaged there 
was as terrible as any borne by any troops anywhere ; it is all the 
more to the praise of the Australians that they had reached the 
penultimate chapter before the Americans took a hand. The jungle 
part of the fighting was almost entirely the lot of Australians. But 
in Guadalcanal the Americans accepted whatever conditions were 
offered them, and fought to victory the second Japanese challenge in 
the south-western Pacific. 

This record is particularly apposite at the moment when the same 
enemy is making use of jungle conditions to infiltrate into the north 
of Manipur ; and a British military spokesman, according to the 
Daily Telegraph, said: “Let them come out into the open. That 
is where we want them.” Soldiers are not diplomats. They cannot 
be expected to be precisians in the use of words. But when every 
allowance is made, this is extraordinary language. It is even more 
extraordinary as military doctrine. But it does not stand alone; 
and it is not the worst. It has been reported that all sorts of non- 
combatants have been swept up for the defence of vital airfields in 
Manipur. What can this be taken to mean? It can hardly be con- 
cluded that there is an insufficiency of trained troops available for 
the Burma campaign. It has been commonly expected that very 
shortly, when the monsoons have spent their fury; the stage will be 
set for the campaign whith shall sweep back the Japanese tide. 
How can we harmonise the report referred to with that prospect? 
This incident seems beyond rational explanation. 

Neither does General Auchinleck’s assurance assist much towards 
an intelligent understanding of the Burmese situation. Tiddim was 
evacuated because it is of no “ strategic importance,” he is reported 
as saying. Surely everyone is accustomed to that sort of reassurance 
by this time. We are not informed why it was of more value to 
the Japanese than to us; and that remains another of the many 
mysteries of this strange episode. There is General Stillwell’s force 
operating to the north ; and there is the parachute force which an 
unhappy mischance has just robbed of a distinguished leader who 
apparently knew the jungle and what is exacted of those who fight 
in it. As far as we know, he did not think of suggesting what we 
should do to the Japanese if they would only conform to some more 
conventional standard of fighting. 

This campaign seems to be a collection of brilliant improvisations 
without any firm design: For, of course, the Japanese have pressed 
far into positions where they should never have penetrated at this 
stage of the war. It gives no one any comfort to describe them 
as merely a strong raiding column. If we are to. lose face, it would 
be preferable to know that the force that caused us to be in such 
a plight is a powerful, well-found one, rather than be told it is one 
that we should have been able to ignore. It is admittedly easy to 
find excuses for the Japanese breaking through; but it is not 
possible to imagine any that can be wholly satisfactory. We can 
see that the Japanese are without any reliable communications. 
Their supply problem must be extraordinarily difficult. They face 
serious risks. We may even accept the reassurance of General 
Auchinleck that they will be sent about their business before very 
long. 

But how, and why, was the situation allowed to develop? As 
far as Ome can understand, the Japanese have cut the communi- 
cations of Imphal with the north. That, it is to be hoped, is not 
true. But they are certainly advancing on Imphal from the direc- 
tion of Tiddim in the south, from the south-east and from the 
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morth-east. General Wingate’s force was apparently due east of 
them, General Stillwell’s north-east. Let us agree that this is 
no more than a strong raid. Do we think it of no possible im- 
portance that, at this moment, when Hitler wants every scrap of 
moral and political support he can find, we should have the Japan- 
ese as uninvited guests in Manipur? What effect will such a lapse 
have upon Indian opinion, which, at the time of the Cripps offer, 
was disposed to think mainly of the Japanese threat? 

Burma has been an unfortunate battleground for us. That no 
one can deny. But at the present moment it has become almost 
incredible. We know that now, at all events, there is sufficient 
force to hold the Japanese, at the least. But where is it, and 
what is it doing? The season is not suitable for prolonged cam- 
paigning by serious forces; but it should not prevent us from 
defending our borders. The one thing that will redeem this un- 
fortunate lapse is a speedy and complete destruction of the Japanese. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


By WILSON HARRIS 


R. CHURCHILL’S recent broadcast was disappointing. That 

was the general verdict, and we may as well be frank about 
it. But it disappointed for two reasons, both of which go 
decisively to the credit side of the Prime Minister’s account. The 
first is that the speech was measured, inevitably, against the unique 
standard—literally unique as far as speeches of this land and this 
generation are concerned—he himself has set. If we had not echo- 
ing still in our minds those incomparable utterances which in the 
past four years have become part of the imperishable stuff of 
English history, the address of March 25th would have been hailed 
as one of the greatest deliverances of the war. Secondly, it was the 
speech of a tired man; the speech of a man who has borne the 
hardly imaginable weight of this country and this Common- 
wealth for close on four years, who is the chairman of the 
Defence Committee by which the whole conduct of the war in 
every theatre is ultimately determined, a man laid low by pneumonia 
twice in a year, a man who since August, 1940, has travelled tens 
of thousands of miles by sea and land and air to bind closer the 
ties that unite us with our Allies in the greatest of conflicts in all 
time. The Prime Minister would be less or more than human 
if such responsibilities, such anxieties and such labours left no 
physical mark on him at all. It is on shoulders so burdened that 
the distraction of a Parliamentary crisis has been laid. 

Memories are short. Are we in danger of forgetting what on 
every ground—of decency, of honesty, of loyalty—we ought to 
remember? The Prime Minister is getting above himself; the 
Prime Minister is riding roughshod over Parliament; the Prime 
Minister is acting like a dictator; according to one commentator, 
whose superior knowledge and wisdom no doubt warrant such 
language, the interpretation of Parliamentary practice by the greatest 
House of Commons man now living is “ most arrant nonsense.” 
So be it. Everyone is free to write or speak as he chooses about 
the only imaginable leader of this nation on the eve of the most 
momentous military operation in its history. Not that there can 
be immunity from reasoned criticism for the Prime Minister or 
any other politician, and so polemic a Parliamentarian as Mr. 
Churchill would be the last of men to claim it. The Prime Minister’s 
qualities no doubt carry their defects with them. But there are 
moments when criticism can wait. Remembering the immensity 
of the debt this country, this Commonwealth, the whole world 
outside the Axis countries, owes to the Prime Minister, realising 
the equal immensity of the burden he is at this moment bearing, 
can the mass of his countrymen withhold from him their full 
support? It is easy to claim the right to attack him on one score 
and support him on another. That is not full support, and who- 
ever the nation’s leader is in the crisis of the next few weeks, it is 
the nation’s full support that he has the right to claim. 

Memories, as I have said, the memories of all of us, are short. 
Anxious to refresh my own, I have turned back to some of the 
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speeches the Prime Minister has delivered since those dark days 
when he accepted the highest political office in this country afte 
the rape of Norway and the failure of the British forces sent to the 
aid of that gallant nation. To read them again is to realise what 
work the compilers of Dictionaries of Quotations have before them, 
for there are passages here that will endure as long as the English 
language is spoken anywhere, passages to set beside, if they do 
not excel, Chatham’s “I believe that I can save my country and 
that no one else can,” or Pitt’s “ England has saved herself by her 
exertions and will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.” 

Take the first of all, delivered in the week Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister in 1940: 


“T would say to the House, as I said to those who have joined 
this Government, ‘I have nothing to offer but blood, tears and sweat’ 
We have before us many, many long months of struggle and suffering, 
You ask what is our policy ; I will say, ‘It is to wage war, by sea, 
land and air, with all our might and with all the strength that God 
can give us, to wage war against a monstrous tyranny, never 
surpassed in the dark, lamentable catalogue of human crime.’ That 
is our policy. You ask what is our aim; I can answer in one word; 
it is victory, victory at all costs, victory in spite of all terrors, victory, 
however long and hard the road may be. . . At this time I 
feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say, ‘Come, then, let us go 
forward together with our united strength.’ ” 


Take this, broadcast six days later: 


“If this is one of the most awe-striking periods in the history 
of France and Britain, it is also beyond doubt the most sublime, 
Side by side, unaided except by their kith and kin in the 
great Dominions and the wide Empires which rest beneath their 
shield, the British and French have advanced to rescue not only 
Europe, but mankind, from the foulest and most soul-destroying 
tyranny that has ever darkened and stained the pages of history. 
Behind the Armies and Fleets of Britain and France gather a group 
of shattered States and bludgeoned races—the Czechs, the Poles, 
the Norwegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the Belgians—on all of whom 
the long night of barbarism will descend unbroken even by a star 
of hope unless we conquer, as conquer we must, as conquer we shall.” 


Take this, as the fall of France was threatened: 


“Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
States have fallen, or may fall, into the grip of the Gestapo and all 
the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail, we shall 
go on to the end, we shall fight with growing confidence and strength 
in the air, we shall defend our island whatever the cost may be, we 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing-grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the 
hills, we shall never surrender; and even if, which I do not for a 
moment believe, this island, or a large part of it, were subjugated 
and starving, then our Empire beyond the seas, armed and guarded 
by the British Fleet, would carry on the struggle until in God’s good 
time the New World, with all its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and liberation of the Old.” 


Take this, when France had fallen: 


“What General Weygand called the Battle of France is over. I 
expect that the Battle of Britain is about to begin. Upon this battle 
depends the survival of Christian civilisation Upon it depends 
our own British life, and the long continu:ty of our institutions and 
our Empire. The whole fury and might of the enemy must very 
soon be turned on us. Hitler knows that he will have to break us 
in this island or lose the war. If we can stand up to him all Europe 
may be free, and the life of the world may move forward into broad, 
sunlit uplands ; but if we fail, then the whole world, including the 
United States and all that we have known and cared for, will sink 
into the abyss of a new dark age, made more sinister and perhaps 
more prolonged by the lights of a perverted science. Let us there- 
fore address ourselves to our duty, so bear ourselves that if the 
British Commonwealth and Empire lasts for a thousand years men 
will still say, ‘ This was their finest hour.’ ” 

Take this, when the Battle of Britain, so named by Mr. Churchill 
two months before, was in full crisis: 

“The gratitude of every home in our island, in our Empire, and, 
indeed throughout the world, except in the abodes of the guiky, 
goes out to the British airmen who, undaunted by odds, unwearie 
by their constant challenge and mortal danger, are turning the tide 
of world war by their prowess and by their devotion. Never in the 
field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few. 

Take this, perhaps the most momentous of all in its ultimate 

consequences, on the day, in 1941, when Hitler struck at Russia. 
. . . ° > 

What would be Britain’s reaction? What would be America’s? 

Russia was loved by neither. She had, till the hour when the 
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Nazis’ treacherous blow broke the compact, been in semi-alliance 
with Germany. A decision that would influence, as it has influenced, 
the whole future of the war, had to be taken between dawn and 
dusk. Mr. Churchill announced it to the world on that June 
evening : 

“J have to declare the decision of His Maijesty’s Govern- 
ment and I feel sure it is a decision in which the great 
Dominions will in due course concur. But we must speak 
out now at once, without a day’s delay. I have to make a 
declaration. Can you doubt what our policy will be? We have but 
one aim and one single irrevocable purpose. We are resolved to 
destroy Hitler and every vestige of the Nazi régime. From this 
nothing will turn us—nothing. We will never parley, we will never 
negotiate, with Hitler or any of his gang. We shall fight him by 
land, we shall fight him by sea, we shall fight him by air, until, with 
God’s help, we have rid the earth of all those he has shackled, and 
liberated all those peoples from his yoke. ’ 

“Any man or State who fights against Nazism will have our aid. 
Any man or State who marches with Hitler is our foe. This applies 
not only to organised States, but to all representatives of that vile 
race of quislings who make themselves the tools and agents of the 
Nazi régime against their fellow-countrymen and against the lands 
of their birth. These quislings, like: the Nazi leaders, if not disposed 
of by their fellow-countrymen—which would save us trouble—will 
be delivered by us on the morrow of the victory to the justice of the 
Allied tribunals. That is our policy, and that is our declaration. It 
follows, therefore, that we shall give whatever help we can to Russia 
and to the Russian people. We shall appeal to all our friends and 
Allies in every part of the world to take the same course, and pursue 
it, as we shall, faithfully and steadfastly to the end.” 

Do such words wake no memories, stir no pulses? 
another man alive today who could have uttered them? Could, in 
all seriousness, the war have been won without them? It may 
well be doubted. For these are no mere’ words ; they are words 
that inspire deeds which but for the words would never have been 
performed. There are some speeches that are victories in them- 
selves. Victory is today in sight. We may have passed the stage 
in which we seem dependent on one man. If that is so, it is to one 
man that we owe it. And for British armies the sternest ordeal of 
all is still ahead. Never was resolute leadership and national unity 
more essential. Neither will be lacking, and the nation, as it waits 
the signal for new battles, will have some sympathy—and some 
gratitude—to spare for the man, weary but indomitable, on whom 
the unprecedented burden of leadership still falls. 


THE ALLIES AND EDUCATION 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 

HIS week, while the House of Commons is putting the finishing 

touches to a notable Education Bill, the Conference of Ministers 
of Education of the Allied Governments is holding its ninth meeting. 
This session is fortified by a strong delegation from the United States, 
which hitherto has only sent “ observers.” The initiative taken by 
Mr. Butler and the British Government has so far received little 
comment, although much valuable work has been accomplished. Sir 
Ernest Barker, as chairman of the Books and Periodicals Commission, 
published last week a letter detailing some of the achievements 
already standing to the credit of the Conference. An “ Inter-Allied 
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Book Centre” is shortly to be established in London, where a. 


select list of a thousand books, and three hundred scientific and 
learned periodicals, will form the nucleus of an international reference 
library. Again, a group of distinguished Allied historians and 
scholars is compiling two major works—a history of European civilisa- 
tion intended for young students, and a handbook of suggestions 
for teachers of history. Finally, the Conference has arranged for 
close collaboration with U.N.R.R.A. in the supply of school and 
scientific equipment, printing machinery and paper for the occupied 
countries. 

The Conference is fortunate in two respects ; one in the presence 
of many distinguished Allied Ministers in London, and, secondly, 
in the practical tasks which demand immediate attention. There is 
much to be said for this form of functional co-operation, with 
modest ambitions and self-imposed limitations. The Bureau, estab- 
lished by the Conference, has estimated that its administrative 
expenses for 1944 will amount to about £15,000, and the majority 
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of the Governments, including the British, have already made their 
contribution on an agreed scale. But it would be folly to think 
that this significant experiment in international co-operation should 
be content with its present limited range and terms of reference. 
Indeed, it is fortunate in having an interesting prototype in the 
International Labour Conference, which is meeting at Philade!phia 
this month. In the settlement which followed the Great War a 
great opportunity was missed when the political leaders reiused to 
recognise the importance of education as a factor in the promotion 
of international understanding. Why education should have been 
considered as a more peculiarly national concern than labour or 
health or any of the other activities for which auxiliary agencies 
were established under the League of Nations is not clear. The 
issue is not one of interfering with the right of every nation to 
organise and conduct its educational system in its own way, but of 
keeping the world informed about the major aims which each 
nation seeks to achieve through education. The war of the future 
was already discernible in Germany by 1933. 

Hitherto there has been the absence of intellectual preparation, 
absence of adequate machinery and absence of a common purpose. 
The Conference of Allied Ministers is beginning to fill the 
vacuum thus revealed, but if this small and sensitive growth is to 
take root and flourish, it must concern itself not only with joint 
administrative tasks, but with a wider common purpose. It must 
be convinced that education systems matter in the same way that 
labour and health conditions matter. It might well select pivotai 
points in the education structure for comparative examination. I 
suggest, for example, the freedom of the teacher, the extent of 
illiteracy, unemployment among University students, the extent of 
equality of opportunity, technical and agricultural training, adult 
education, the training of teachers, child guidance and juvenile 
delinquency. Doubtless there are other equally important subjects, 
because today social agencies, such as broadcasting and visual aids, 
impinge on the work of schools and are potent influences in moulding 
public opinion. No one nation has a monopoly of wisdom in these 
matters ; indeed many of us have learned valuable lessons from war 
experiments, and from the distinguished Allied educationalists now 
in our midst. 

An International Office of Education, like its counterpart, the 
1.L.0., would do valuable service in throwing the searchlight of 
publicity on different educational problems, in setting standards of 
achievement and possibly at a later stage in drawing up model char- 
ters. There is the additional problem of the provision and expansion 
of educational facilities among the so-called backward peoples. Last, 
but not least, there is need for some body to facilitate the exchange 
of students and professors, a movement which before the war showed 
such promising signs. Thus in addition to the assistance which must 
be given to the liberated countries in rebuilding their systems of edu- 
cation, there are’ larger and more lasting tasks awaiting the establish- 
ment of a genuine international body, whose members must obviously 
include both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Considerable thought has already been given to the subject in the 
United States ; indeed Professor Kefauver, who is chairman of the 
International Education Assembly in that country, is one of the 
American delegates to the present Conference. The Assembly has 
published an important document entitled “Education for Inter- 
national Security.” Russia has recently made significant changes in 
her education system, of which little is generally known in this 
country apart from the abolition of co-education and the re-institu- 
tion of fees at certain higher levels. Australia has set up a United 
Nations Assembly, and published a series of pamphlets, while in this 
country, apart from the network of educational effort ameng Allied 
nationals, sponsored by the British Council, there is the London 
International Assembly. Thus a public opinion is beginning to 
take form behind the respective Governments. No Education of 
Youth Conference—and their number is legion—is complete without 
representatives from Allied countries. The Association of Allied 
Professors and Lecturers holds its second annual conference in 
London this month. 

More important, however, than all the conferences is the fact 
‘that many of us have made deep friendships with Polish teachers, 
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with Norwegian and Dutch professors, with students from Czecho- 
slovakia and Spain. Our cultural isolation has gone the same 
way as our island security. If an International Education Office 
can help scholars to find bridgeheads across national boundaries, 
so that fellow-seekers after truth can join hands as they did in 
mediaeval times, it will have achieved something. There are 
obvious pitfalls and dangers in grandiose schemes for world-citizen- 
ship and children’s charters, but without jumping into such unreal 
spheres there is a volume of solid practical work to be done, which 
as a by-product may contribute to understanding among the nations, 
and help to drain the poison of excessive nationalism from their 
midst. On the more positive side, it is surely time that the nations 
of the world actively pursued the things which belong to peace, 
instead of leaving the Devil undisputed sway. Model cultural con- 
ventions, even if bilateral, on the lines recommended by the present 
Conference a year ago, are at least a challenge to the law of indiffer- 
ence and drift taught by philosophers, and too easily accepted by 
politicians. 

Education of children and youth is as significant for national and 
international welfare as the control of the ages at which they should 
be admitted to industrial and agricultural activities. In a word, 
education is an international concern. It remains to work out the 
most appropriate and flexible machinery to give effect to that con- 
cern and to reinstate the tradition of humanism, which the Nazis 
have trampled underfoot. In such an undertaking the small nation 
has as much to contribute as the large. The Norwegian teachers 
have always played an heroic part in the war of ideas. Because 
we are fighting for a common inheritance, the law which Rome 
made, the liberty which Athens taught, Christianity, for all the 
faiths and all the decencies of all the ages, new common purposes 
and aspirations are emerging from the fires of war. Such a chal- 
lenge demands missionaries like Comenius of old, the “ Merchant 
of Light.” Perhaps the machinery in this field will need mission- 
aries, if it is to work. 


THE MACHINE AND THE MIND 
By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 

HEN I began to work a capstan, I enjoyed it greatly, though 

it was a strange transition from a don’s life. I tried to analyse 
this pleasure, and seemed to become aware of a number of hetero- 
geneous gratifications. I felt a strong sense of virtue in carrying out 
repeatedly and exactly the simple processes I had been taught, the 
small child’s smug satisfaction in obedience. I liked the sense of 
safety, of being looked after, when my machine was set for me and 
I had nothing to do but pull the levers and turn the wheels. It was 
flattering, and gave one a sense of power, to have so intricate and 
expensive an instrument under one’s hands, and I loved it for 
working for me. I was a little surprised at first to find that I didn’t 
resent getting my hands messy with the brown oil that lubricated 
the machine ; the release of the inhibition against dirt gave a faint 
sense of illicit freedom. I liked being allowed to destroy something, 
that is to grind away parts of the solid bar which was to be made 
into a screw. I even more enjgyed making something, the little 
screw which fell into my hands as the parting-tool finished its work. 
I liked reaching certain figures in output, 20, §0, 100, 120 and so on. 
Substantial output was pleasing in itself. When I was cutting away 
one small surface, I sometimes omitted to flick over the lubricant ; 
te thought came that if I were a dentist, and let my tool get heated 
in that way, I should hurt someone ; this gave me an agreeable sense 
of power. As I got more accustomed to the job I enjoyed conform- 
ing my movements to a rhythmical pattern ; rhythm is economical 
of time as well as delightful. I have no idea whether these primitive 
sensations are common. They faded out as I got more used to 
the work. It is not easy to get working people to analyse their own 
minds, especially in relation to their everyday experience ; I could 
not find out what other people felt. 

I was not left on a capstan for long, but was moved to a grinding- 
machine. I enjoyed this too; a certain definess was needed, and 
some judgement. I enjoyed improving my speed, and the shining 
silver of the ground surface. As the novice’s pleasure in simple 
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performance wore off, I became interested in other matters. I watcheg 
the life of the factory. I thought a good deal went on that ought 
to be more widely known about and understood. I thought I woulg 
write to the Bishop, and urge that young men in training for Holy 
Orders should work for six months or so in a factory (or a mine or 
a shop) to get an insight for themselves into the way people liye 
and work ; the young are generous enough for anything when once 
they get an idea into their heads. Again, it seemed to me that the 
girls I knew at the works needed a better literature to feed thei 
minds. Fiction, like poetry, should be an interpretation and criticism 
of life ; the stories they were reading were nothing but wish-fulfilment 
fantasy, and they got sick of them. I thought I would write to the 
head of a women’s college, and suggest that a girl who wanted tg 
write, and would work in a factory for a few months, could produce 
stories for factory girls about factory girls, which would give them; 
lot more interest than anything there is on the market for them x 
present. And if the stories were illustrated by an artist who had 
spent some time in a factory, factory people might begin to fee 
that their experience is part of the common life ; I must get in touch 
with an artist. 

I did none of these things. There was no time. I realised that 
if you have ten hours a day for thinking of things to do and only 
two or three very weary ones for doing them, you either become 
accustomed to unfulfilled purpose, to fantasy-thinking uncorrected 
by experiment in the real world, or else you give up making plans. 

Like many other people I chose the second alternative. I was 
getting very tired. I found at this third stage that the time passed 
in day-dreaming and brooding. It is very difficult to remember 
or analyse day-dreams. They seem to be at the mercy of emotion, 
and your emotions seem to be much influenced by the way you spent 
your last leisure ; you remember what you said and what he said, 
and invent long conversations that never were and never will be; 
more brilliant than real conversations, of course. Or if your leisure 
had very little in it, your mind wanders forward. If you are very 
tired, you may become preoccupied with grievances, or imaginary 
grievances ; will the charge-hand refuse to give you an early pass, 
or will he put you back on the machine you most dislike? When 
you are tired, which is most of the time, your thoughts repeat them- 
selves as your machine repeats its process; you can’t disengage 
yourself from them. You are imprisoned in your own imagination 
for hours on end, tied to some idea which has associated itself with 
the succession of the job. Nothing happens to break into the help- 
less cycle of these thoughts. 

I went and consulted a tool-maker friend of mine and his wife. 
I asked them whether this fatiguing and sometimes unpleasant 
repetition of useless thoughts happens to every one who works a 
machine. “No,” they said, “ you have an active mind. Many women 
haven’t. They don’t think of anything.” They told me that a good 
thing to do with an active mind was to set yourself to think through 
something interesting ; for instance, everything that was said at a 
meeting you had been to lately. Clearly you do depend very much 
on what you manage to do with your leisure. I began to understand 
why some working men were so fixed in their notions. You come 
up against these fixations in every argument. Russia has no territorial 
ambitions ; the General Strike was broken because Sir John Simon 
threatened its three leaders personally with prosecution, and that is 
why Labour can no longer trust its leaders ; Mosley bought his way 
out of prison. Nothing you can say will touch these received 
dogmas. Men have"been shut up with such thoughts, in the spiritual 
solitude of a factory full of people, till they can’t believe anything 
else. Chronic frustration makes them angry, anger generates notions, 
and the machine grinds the notions into the very substance of their 
minds. 

It does not follow, of course, that because one person had this 
kind of experience on machine-work everyone does. But—infantile 
gratifications, fantasy purpose and failure of purpose, fixation, of 
ideas and disproportionate grievance—there is evidence to suggest 
that this may not have been an untypical story. And the question 
arises, whether there is any significant connexion between the effect 
of machine-work on the mind and the trend of politics? Take my 
childish satisfaction in obedience for instance, and contentment in 
being relieved of responsibility ; how much have such feelings to 
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do with the submissiveness of the Fascist peoples? And have fantasy 
purpose, and the bondage of the imagination to reiterating concepts 
of grievance, contributed to the failure of realism and nerve which 
has weakened the working-class movement during these last years? 
These are not. questions to be settled by conjecture or by reference 
to a single experience. But they are important questions. 

For machine-work is destined to become more, not less, automatic, 
less, not more, skilled. Increasingly the thinking will be done by 
the designer, the manual finesses will be exercised by the setter, 
and the production-worker will find that less and less demand is 
If machine-work does induce regression, 


made upon his mind. 
Can they be 


thousands and thousands of people will regress. 
renewed: 


HUSSEIN THE TALENTED 
By GERALD E. SCHLUTER 

USSEIN BIN MOHAMED, the son of Omar Mahmoud, the 
H son of Mijertein, the son of Hirrti, the son of Darot, em- 
bodied all the characteristics of the Somalis and a 
besides. The last four names of his ancestors represent actually 
his tribe ; I give them, because in his country a man is orientated 
wherever he goes more by his tribe and sub-section than by his 
name or that of his father. Darot and Ishak between them begat 
some go per cent. of the whole Somali race, but the many branches 
of the two families are rarely in agreement, either amongst themselves 
or with each other. And I use the word “son” in the broad, 
eastern sense where intervening generations of family nonentities 
may be omitted. 

Hussein must have been about 30. He always stated his age 
confidently if asked, although he admitted he could not compute it 
to within five years. He was taller and much better proportioned 
than most of his race. His nickname was Timayere (short hair), 
but in appearance he often belied it. He spoke a little English and 
an untold number of native languages—six to my knowledge, twelve 
according to him. Shortly after his birth his parents had left the 
tribal area, following the confiscation by the chief of the family 
wealth—1oo fine ponies—in part compensation for damage to the 
property of a neighbouring tribe after one of the not infrequent 
raids. “But there was also a feud between the chief and my 
father, who was very rich,” Hussein will explain, possibly with the 
object of elucidating the origin of his own natural wealth and 
talents. So the family came south and re-established itself near 
the Kenya border. 

In the course of a chequered career, Hussein had sampled the 
spice of life and adopted a great variety of occupations. He was 
an excellent shot, and “knew” big game. His experience of police 
work on the Northern Frontier had taught him all about this 
country and its personalities that he didn’t know before, and the 
methods of ivory poachers. At one point he was conducting parties 
up Mount Kenya. The advent of the war found him a prosperous 
merchant with two shops and large cattle interests, none of which 
prevented him from carrying on his work, that of P.W.D. foreman. 

I have dwelt on the more auspicious side of Hussein’s career. 
He obviously found it easier to talk about. That his life-history 
included more profitable, if less worthy, ventures was clear. Had 
you ever sought direct enlightenment on the subject, however, I am 
Sure that Hussein would have looked blank and referred vaguely 
to “ business transactions.” I heard of one of these from a friend to 
whom delighted South Africans had exhibited some souvenirs, bought 
from Hussein at the price of only 7s.6d. The “souvenirs” were bright 
new Abyssinian dollars, the pay of our Irregular Abyssinian forces, 
and bought from them by Hussein at the correct value of 1s. 6d. 
On another occasion, when we had been among the first to enter 
a hastily evacuated Italian position of some size, I discovered that 
Hussein had bid fair to corner all the beds they had left behind, 
considerately selling these to all-comers at Ios. a time; there was 
no need to ask him why he never drew his monthly pay. To such 
an individual the gentle practice of gun-running was no trouble at 
all. He actually did a most valuable job of work for the Patriot 
movement under hazardous conditions and returned to report “ All 
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correct” with the greatest insouciance, refusing to say much about 
it. Even in this he had probably contrived to incorporate a rake- 
off somewhere. 

Hussein was accustomed to accept events with the resignation 
of the confirmed fatalist. His philosophy was dictated by his 
experience ; his life was not dictated by a philosophy. He could 
say, with Seneca, “What Providence has made necessary, human 
prudence should comply with cheerfully.” Thus the unfortunate 
demise of his younger brother, who was then my perscnal servant 
and had fallen off the top of the truck, left him curiously unmoved. 
In point of fact I, who was not particularly struck by either the 
character or the ability of the boy, was far more upset than Hussein, 
who was very attached to him. “Don’t worry,” he said, “ In- 
shallah! only God decides these things, Bwana. It is written that 
he should die today. He is dead. It is useless to contest the will of 
God. So why should we mourn him? Besides, I have two or three 
more brothers still alive, I believe. Of course, if you could help 
with the funeral party . . . perhaps two fat sheep... .? ” 

In Mogadisho later we engaged another boy who held Italian 
certificates as driver and mechanic. Hussein said I needed a boy- 
cum-mechanic. We invariably travelled alone and would have found 
it hard to fit a qualified native driver on the heavily loaded truck 
even had one been available. In those days the direct Mogadisho- 
Harar road was not yet closed, but I had been advised to avoid it 
and travel via Hargeisa in British Somaliland. The tracks in the 
bush which extends from Hargeisa to the macadamised “ Strada 
Imperiale,” some 300 miles to the south were little used or mapped, 
and I frequently missed the way. We were late, having been delayed 
en route, so stopped little for food or sleep. The mechanic, perched 
on the kit behind, went sick very soon and proved useless in either 
of his two capacities. Hussein periodically dozed, and woke up to 
recite—to order—long Arabic fables or stories of all descriptions, 
ranging from tribal history to accounts of his own deeds and mis- 
deeds, all of which were designed to keep me awake at the wheel. 
We arrived 45 hours after leaving Mogadisho, the speedometer regis- 
tering some goo odd miles, and Hussein informed me that I should 
need another boy, in a tone of voice which implied that he for one 
was not surprised. (He never became accustomed to my speed of 
travel in a country where sensible people invariably hasten slowly.) 
“Is the other one really sick? ” I asked him. “ Lucky he didn’t fall 
off, wasn’t it?” Wearily came the answer: “I tied him on with 
rope, Bwana.” 

I was sorry to lose Hussein. He was an admirable interpreter, an 
organiser of any sort of scheme on hand, and a good judge of native 
character. He could adapt the normal Somali flair for intrigue 
(“ The one intellectual cause of African happiness,” according to 
George Steer) to the needs of his job, and had a knack of getting 
an “inside” story as well as being able to sort out the interesting 
points from the mass of information and gossip that came his way. 
Aside from this, and almost as valuable, I counted the asset of his 
companionship. I last saw him in Nairobi in another branch of 
Government service for which his talents were admirably suited. 
In a rash moment he mentioned his recent profits on various enter- 
prises—a figure which put my army pay in the shade. Yet before 
we parted company Hussein had made one of his characteristic veiled 
requests for baksheesh which, for delicacy of phrase and subtle impli- 
cation without direct reference, could not have been improved on. 


REALLY NECESSARY ? 


WAITING on the station, holding bags and cases, 
Looking down the line to find a train that’s two hours late; 
Going in the buffet, to get some tea and sandwiches 
(All they’ve got are week-old buns upon a dirty plate) ; 
Going in the waiting-room and finding there’s no fire there, 
Looking in the mirror (which -has many a chip and crack), 
Stamping feet to keep them warm, near the ticket office, 
Then finding that an icicle is melting down my back ; 
Standing in the corridor, when at !ast the train comes 
(“ You’re lucky to get in at all,” the left-behind- ones moan) ; 
Do I care if such things happen? No, my. journey’s necessary, 
Our school broke up yesterday, today I’m going home. 
Puitipra TAYLOR. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N my early equestrian days I was taught that it was on reaching 

the bottom of the hill that the horse stumbled. While actually 
engaged upon the steep descent the noble animal would proceed 
with skill and caution, watching with tense and staring eyes for 
those pitfalls which lurk on hill sides, placing each hoof as sedately 
as any mule upon the chosen area of safety, climbing down with 
front legs tentative and back legs braced. But on reaching the 
bottom of the hill this cautious conduct would suddenly be aban- 
doned ; with a snort of pleasure the horse would resume his normal 
methods of progress, and it was at that psychological stage that care- 
lessness intervened and the accident occurred. I do not know 
whether there is any truth in this theory ; the habit I acquired of 
gathering the reins tighter as the bottom of the hill was reached, 
of uttering phrases of warning to the horse, may have preserved 
me from any such experience ; but it is certainly true that with 
animals as with human beings there comes a slackening of will- 
power, a decline in carefulness, when once the immediate strain and 
danger are relaxed. Something of this sort is certainly happening 
to the temper of the British people in this April of 1944. There 
was a time in 1940 when mass invasion appeared a_ probability 
and when it was not in the least fanciful to picture the panzer 
divisions churning through the hedgerows of Kent or Essex. There 
was a time when our ships were being sunk all round us and when 
the spectre of starvation flung its shadow across the land. There 
was a time when it seemed possible that our whole industrial life 
might be dislocated by aerial bombardment and our communications 
reduced to tattered shreds. There was a time when our faith in 
victory was little more than a tense and deliberate form of belief 
and when in logic it was undeniable that Germany had conquered 
the world. And our temper during those grim phases was uniform, 
equable, cool. That, as Mr.-Churchill so resonantly forecast, was 
our finest hour. 

. * * . 

Those days have passed. Invasion, if it comes at all, will come 
only as an isolated act of disturbance, a spasmodic episode. We 
have regained, to all intents and purposes, the mastery of the 
seas. However much we may still have to suffer from the air, such 
bombardment cannot now prove decisive. The invincible armies 
of Germany have been captured in Africa and in Russia sent 
tumbling across eight hundred miles of mud. From the west have 
arrived armies larger than anything conceived ; from the east advance 
armies more victorious than any of us could have hoped ; the whole 
of Europe is in turmoil and the Mediterranean has been cleared ; 
in the West and in the South our air forces are piling up towards 
supremacy ; and throughout Germany is creeping the cold fog of 
despair. Yet having almost reached our difficult journey’s end, 
seeing before us the slope which leads from the black mountain 
towards the starred valleys of peace, our bodies ache with sudden 
weariness and we begin to unravel the taut hawser of our will :— 


“ Aye ; the gods too, whom mortals deem so wise, 
Are nothing clearer than some wingéd dream.” 
* * * * 

Our enemies, as is natural, observe these symptoms of weariness, 
these signs of carelessness, with relief. The only hope that is now 
left to them is the hope that at the moment of victory the United 
Nations may stumble on the path and that divergencies of past 
policy and temperament may develop into present differences of 
intent. For their own purposes they exaggerate and exploit the 
slight symptoms of allied disunity that have appeared. They inter- 
pret as signs of weakness or discouragement what are in fact indica- 
tions of confidence and health. Inevitably, of course, in this fifth 
year of war the accumulation of countless petty inconveniences 
must create a mood of irritability. As the vast Opportunities of the 
future become clearer to us, our attention may be momentarily 
diverted by different theories as to how those opportunities should 
be grasped. The faith and loyalty which bound us close together 


in the hour of danger is apt to loosen when the danger has receded 
It may well be that our present acceptance of aerial bombardmey 
is less heroic than it was in 1940 or in 1941, when moral indigna- 
tion was added to our fortitude. It may well be that the varieg 
conceptions of diplomatic precedure held in London, Washington 
and Moscow may at times lead to complaints and recrimination 
which suggest a greater disunity than in fact exists. And it js 
certainly true that in this breathless pause before the thunder-stom, 
in these anxious days when we cast our gaze to heaven and wait 
for the first heavy drops that proclaim the coming fury, a state 
of nervousness exists which tempts us at moments to _behaye 
strangely. Yet when the curtain goes up upon the last act of this 
tremendous drama we shall cease, all of us, to cough and fidget ig 
the galleries and stalls. 
* * * * 

It is unfortunate, none the less, that at this difficult moment 
the House of Commons should have indulged in a mood of care- 
lessness and that the young Tories (who form such a vivid and 
valuable element in our parliamentary life) should have followed 
the maenads to the hills. The pulse of the Mother of Parliaments, 
which, during the dark years, throbbed with so firm and slow a 
beat, became for a few hours last week a trifle intermittent. It 
was but a momentary flutter and blood pressure has now returned 
to normal. Nor do such flurried incidents, in fact, do harm; on 
the one hand, they demonstrate that Parliament is composed of 
human beings intent on maintaining their individuality and their 
independence ; on the other hand, they furnish occasions to prove 
the essential unity of purpose with which the House of Commons 
is inspired. Dr. Goebbels, who is a shrewd man, has fully realised 
this fact ; he has not, upon his home service, exploited the incident 
which was provoked. He knows full well that although a section 
of the German people might be encouraged to hear that Mr. Chur- 
chill’s Government had been defeated upon a clause of the Educa- 
tion Bill, the vast majority of Germans will reflect in envy upon 
how fortunate we are to possess this means of expression. Again 
and again have I observed how Dr. Goebbels refrains from in- 
forming his people of attacks and criticisms made against Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons, since he knows that for every 
German who might be cheered by the thought that the great 
war minister was being weakened there will be a_ thousand 
Germans who will murmur “If only we had a similar opportunity 
to attack the administration for the failure of the medical services 
upon the Eastern front!” It is not correct, therefore, to assert 
that the incidents of last week will damage either the prestige 
of Parliament or the position of Mr. Churchill abroad ; a contrary 
effect, as Dr. Goebbels knows, will be created. It is upon our 
own public opinion that the effects may be bad. 

2 7 * * * 

It will be bad in this way. In the present war we have been 
exposed to dangers greater than any we have encountered since 
the Napoleenic wars. We have been preserved from these dangers, 
partly by the fortitude and energies of our own people, and partly 
by the fact that these great qualities were fused and enhanced by 
the personality of a single man. The faith, the courage and the 
genius which Mr. Churchill displayed during the black years not 
only raised the British people above themselves, but flung the 
thunderbolt of character thus generated into daring and successful 
action. _When the danger was imminent, we surrendered ourselves 
unreservedly to the leadership of this humane and pugnacious man ; 
now that the danger is passing we begin to whine and whisper 
round his heels. Gratitude is not, perhaps, a political quality ; but 
ingratitude such as this makes the mind turn dark. It is untrue, 
it is unfair, to suggest that he has met these criticisms with anything 
but the utmost temperance and good humour. But were the British 
people, in the hour of victory, to forget what they owe to Winston 
Churchill, then, assuredly, we should lose the high repute that we 
have won. 


—- an@enme eas Gee 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Garrick. 


AFTER commenting last week on the tediousness of murder plays 
in general, I have to record this week a striking exception, which 
I strongly recommend readers to see. Uncle Harry is a remarkable 
play in which there is a murder, but a murder that is a psycholo- 
gically convincing incident, proceeding inevitably from circum- 
stance and character and not a mere mechanical contrivance to 
shock sensitive nerves or stimulate by fear. It is the story of a 
seemingly nice, gentle, long-suffzrirg young man who lives with his 
two sisters, and he is the only interest they have in life. They are 
frantically jealous of each other and quarrel interminably about him. 
His unnatural amiability and tolerance have earned him the nick- 
name of “Uncle Harry” among the members of the Glee Club 
(the time is 1908-12) at the local pub at a small town in the North 
of England, which is the scene of the play. A young woman with 
whom he was in love but did not marry, because he could not 
bring himself to leave his sisters, calls on them with her prospective 
husband. His jealousy is aroused and his nerves are shattered by a 
terrible scene between his sisters, who are drawn as near-monsters 
but just credibly human. One of the sisters buys potassium-cyanide 
to destroy his dog which is ill ; he secretly puts the poison in a cup 
of cocoa and induces this sister to take it up to the other; very 
shortly afterwards screams are heard coming from her room, and 
the one sister rushes up to find the other dead. On her return with 
the news, her brother then tells her that he put the poison in the 
cocoa and when she, horrified, exclaims that he will hang for this he 
replies “I do not think so.” He has so contrived things that his 
sister is found guilty and no suspicion rests on him. He has 
arranged to meet his former sweetheart after the trial, and when the 
news comes that his sister has been found guilty he asks the girl 
to marry him now he is free. She rushes away in horror at the 
idea of marrying the brother of a murderess and “ Uncle Harry” 
then tries to confess to the Governor of the gaol. His condemned 
sister is brought in and refuses to support the confession. She is 
taken away to suffer the death penalty and “ Uncle Harry” is left, 
a social outcast, to live alone. How he lives is vividly shown in a 
brief prologue. 

The play is constructed with great ingenuity. The character 
drawing is firm and clear, and as “ Uncle Harry ” Mr. Michael Red- 
grave gives an outstandingly fine performance. I have never seen 
this highly gifted actor to such advantage as in this truly con- 
summate display of magnificent acting. As the innocent sister Beatrix 
Lehmann gives one of her well-known sinister, breath-taking per- 
formances, and even more terrifyingly superb was Ena Burrill’s per- 
formance as the murdered sister. The play. is quite out of the 
common and it is (apart from the superb acting of the principals) 
flawlessly cast. JAMES REDFERN. 


** Uncle Harry.”’ 
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THE CINEMA 


“ The Battle of the Ukraine.’’ At the Tatler. ——‘** Jack London.”’ 
At the Tivoli. 


SHOWING at the Tatler is The Battle of the Ukraine, a film more 
publicised for its cuts than for its content. The commercial exploita- 
tion of horror for its own sake in such films as The Phantom of 
the Opera is not discouraged by the British censors, but scenes of 
horror which help to report the facts of war on the Eastern front 
are apparently considered unsuitable for us to see. What remains, 
however, is striking enough in itself. Under the supervision of 
Dovzhenko, once primarily famous as a director of lyrical films, 
front-line material has been assembled into a rounded report of the 
scale, speed and horrifying consequences of Nazi invasion and re- 
treat in the Ukraine. The scenes of frantic artillery bombardment 
and of the following irresistible advance of Soviet tanks and infantry 
have some of the cumulative effect of Desert Victory, though in 
this case it is a war fought amongst enormous grotesque sunflowers 
which loom and nod through the battle like the inventions of a clown- 
ing surrealist. The details which remain in the mind, as always in 
these films, are the spontaneous human gestures, the unconscious 
reactions to mental strain. Here a woman reciting to the camera an 
account of Nazi atrocities is more eloquent with the ceaselessly 
writhing fingers in her lap than in her halting phrases; a wounded 
man moving back from the line looks towards the camera 
without comprehension or interest ; infantrymen following a tank into 
the enemy line of fire send burst after burst of bullets into the 
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smoke ahead as a precautionary measure which appears to threaten 
friend and foe alike, so bunched together are the advancing troops. 
We see the guerillas return to their barren, blasted lands while the 
soldiers press on with an almost inhuman singleness of purpose. By 
contrast, captured Nazi shots seem to show the enemy methodical, 
even mechanical in the repetition of carefully rehearsed movements, 
hopelessly opposing determination with cunning. , 


Soviet film-makers have never believed that films must be romantic 
and pretty in order to be entertaining. The influence of the realist 
tradition in Russian literature is as apparent in such topical docu- 
mentaries as The Battle of the Ukraine as in My Universities, that 
magnificent biography of Maxim Gorky. In the case of neither 
film is the resultant drama soothing fare for the squeamish, but even 
the squeamish, after viewing Jack London, will agree that the oppo- 
site approach, the non-realistic, may fail to be dramatic at all. Jack 
London was a writer and a social reformer whose violent life and 
picaresque habits presented similar problems to those confronting 
the makers of the Gorky film. Yet what has fack London to show 
which is comparable with My Universities? There are a few 
minutes of fighting on the deck of a seal-hunting schooner when 
Michael O’Shea shows signs of measuring up to the same role, but 
it is not long before this promising but miscast voung actor has 
developed a wave in his hair and is behaving like a genteel writer 
from Greenwich Village rather than a hard-drinking rolling-stone 
from the canning factories. The idea of using an unfamiliar actor 
was good (does the similar course followed in Bernadette mean that 
Hollywood is at long last finding the star system an embarrassment?) 
but the episodes chosen for filming are too fragmentary and lacking 
in action whilst the film finally peters out into a ludicrously unreal 
anti-Japanese sequence. EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


From the New World. 


Messrs. BOOSEY AND HAWKES have extended their enlightened 
patronage of contemporary European music—mainly British—to 
the productions of American composers, and while they are import- 
ing novelties across the Atlantic, they are also exporting to New 
York, the goods recently displayed in the shop-window of Wigmore 
Hall. They lately launched out in a larger way with a Sunday after- 
noon concert in the Adelphi Theatre, when the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Hugo Weisgail, an American conductor now 
on military service in this country, played works by his compatriots. 
The chief work in the programme, Roger Sessions’s First Symphony 
in E minor, is, perhaps, not truly representative of contemporary 
American music. Written in Europe seventeen vears ago, it reflects 
the “ neo-classical” fashions of that day. The first movement con- 
sists mainly of those short jagged phrases for wind ard brass which 
produce a sound that can only be likened to the chattering of mon- 
keys. It makes as little musical sense. The third movement resumes 
the chatter, but makes of it intelligible music in a light and super- 
ficial vein. But, in between, Sessions had shown in a beautiful 
and almost completely unmannered Adagio that he is capable of 
thinking deeply and with originality. It was a pity that some later 
composition in which his talents might be more fully developed, was 
not chosen to represent him on this occasion. 


By accident or design, both the novelties at the Boosey and Hawkes 
chamber concert last Tuesday also came from the New World. 
Benjamin Britten’s Opus 23, consisting of pieces for two pianofortes, 
was composed during his sojourn in America in the early years of 
the war. This is not an “important” work but it exploits very 
effectively the medium in which it is written. The second piece, 
an elegiac Mazurka, composed in memory of Paderewski, is no more 
profound than such occasional tributes generally are. If it be 
objected that the medium is not one in which great music may 
be embodied, Mozart’s Sonata in D (K. 448) which Mr. Clifford 
Curzon and Mr. Britten had just played, provides the answer, while 
Debussy’s “Epigraphes Antiques,” which followed, exhibited the 
potentialities for delicate poetry of four hands at the instrument. 
A transcription of Balinese music by Colin McPhee, an American 
composer who has lived in Bali for 8 years, very cleverly preserved 
as much of the colour of that strangely attractive clangour as can 
be done with instruments of a different intonation and lacking the 
liquid resonance of the gamelan gong. The gramophone records of 
the original orchestra convey the beauty of this music more success-~ 
fully. DyneELey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


Sir.—While discussing the future of Conservatism, Mr. Harold Nicolson 
strikey at the root of many of our present discontents. Few are satisfied 
wiih existing party divisions, least of all those who are anxious to help 
in the reconstruction of our national life. Recent by-elections, indeed, 
suggest a reaction against the party system itself. Yet, since no one has 
discovered a better method of assuring stability of government in a 
Parliamentary democracy, it would surely be better to adapt the party 
system to the needs of today. As things are, the identification of Labour 
with Socialism and of Conservatives with Capitalism is more than 
superficial. Any party alignment suggesting a distinction between Haves 
and Have-nots would be almost as dangerous in national as it has been 
in imternational affairs, and if it did not lead to chaos, would assuredly 
bring some other form of disaster 

The Conservative party umbrella, cumbersome, leaky and shabby as 
provides inadequate cover for the diverse elements which shelter 
The majovity of those elements, as far as I can see, are 
“underlying principle ” of Conservatism— 
The essence of that faith—* the 


” 


it is, 
beneath it. 
not only inarticulate about the 
they seem hardly to be interested in it. 
conception of the community as an organism rather than as a mechanism 
—has been so long ignored by them that, to the people at large, Con- 
servatism has come to mean little else but reaction or inaction. Much 
js said about the rights of the individual and of property, as though 
rights were separable from duties and could be realised other than through 
the community as a whole ; much is said about the virtues of capitalism 
and the dangers of State control, as though the profit-motive were the 
only incentive to enterprise ; much is said about the “crippling” inc- 
dence of taxation, as though unearned income were an inviolable right. 
But, as Mr. Nicolson says, we hear little about the concept of organic 
evolution as applied to the body politic. Capitalism is not essential to 
Conservatism, although it seems to be essential to many Conservatives ; 
jt is merely an expedient for the development of production and com- 
merce which may or may not prove more efficient than Socialism in the 
given circumstances. What matters in either case is the quality of 
the service rendered to the community. There is nothing reactionary 
about the principle of evolution; it is, on the contrary, a theory of 
progress. But the greater part of the electorate consists of men and 
women who, thanks to past political inaction, are literate rather than 
educated. Owing to their inevitable ignorance of political history, they 
can hardly be blamed for their failure to appreciate the good intentions 
of Tory reformers, so long as the majority of Tories oppose overdue 
reforms. 

There would seem to be little hope for Conservatism as a creative 
force until those who believe it to be such re-create the party under a 
different name. Somehow or another, we must contrive to save the baby 
from being thrown out with, or drowned in, the bath water. It is more 
important that the ethos survive the name, than the name the ethos. 
The development of parties in England has followed the growth-pattern 
of a tree: when one branch becomes so top-heavy that it upsets the 
balance of the whole, it must fall. Its place is then taken by new wood, 
which, as it grows, restores the equilibrium. Moreover, the very name 
“ Conservative ” has become misleading to those who lack the historical 
sense, and it is surely unwise for a party to court misrepresentation. 
Let the name therefore remain the undisputed property of those die- 
hards whom it cannot misrepresent, those who would feel naked and 
ashamed without their old party tie. Let those who look forward more 
often than back, who care little for vested interests whether of labour 
or of capital, who believe in security as a basis for enterprise and who 
know that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts—let such men 
whatever their present party label, who believe in evolutionary progress, 
create a new Conservatism under a name truly suggestive of their faith. 
Only in this way, or so it seems to me, can we bring into full activity a 
principle which many of us believe to be essential to the “ endless 
adventure ” of constructive government. For a party is nothing, if it be 
not, in Burke’s words, “a body of men united for promoting by their 
joint endeavours the national interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed.” 

When the war has been won and we return to party politics as, 
sooner or later, return we must, ‘those who seek to create a new party 
based on evolutionary progress will need a leader. They will need a 
man of vision, who is also a man of action; one capable of making 
mistakes and of making enemies, yet of inspiring trust in his good 
faith; a man of ideas, yet able to grasp actualities; a statesman and 
Parliamentarian understood by and understanding the ordinary man; 
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skilled administrator, yet free from sectional interests ; a man old jp 
experience but young in mind. Above all, they will need a leade 
possessing that most rare of democratic virtues—the courage to tell 
the unpopular truth. The Conservative party has, in the past, been well 
served by leaders from the Left; there is reason to believe that its 
successor would be no less well served in the future. For my own par, 
I sincerely hope that Herbert Morrison—a prophet not without honoy 
save in his own party—will some day rally those progressive forces 
who believe in conservation through change.—Yours faithfully, 

Fresden, Highworth, Wiltshire. E. R. COcHRANE, 


THE GOVERNMENT DEFEAT 


Sir,—Perhaps you will permit an admirer to express his regret tha 
The Spectator should have lent itself to the exaggerated campaign of 
ballyhoo about the recent vote on equal pay. You give your great authority 
to the argument that the Government must not be hampered in its 
conduct of the war. Of course rot; but if it chooses 1o hamper itself, 
no one, I suppose, can prevent it. 

The Government have chosen this as the time to introduce a great 
measure of educational reform and to put in charge of it a Minister who 
has nothing to do with the war effort. They must be prepared to accept 
the corollary—a proper Committee stage, in which there are real debates, 
real differences of opinion, and real divisions. Supporters of a Government 
have always claimed a reasonable independence of choice on minor 
committee points. If the Government do not like the amendments made 
by the House they can always reamend on report stage or (with some 
limitation) in the Lords, and such changes reasonably proposed are seldom 
refused. If they fear the effect of a “defeat” they can always put down 
a straight vote of confidence which will put their position beyond doubt. 

The immediate cause of the clash was a slightly unconciliatory speech 
by the Minister who, as he himself admitted, has no reason to complain 
of the way in which he had been treated by any section of the Committee. 
If he had announced an enquiry into the general issue he would not have 
been beaten, and it is my view that the amendment would have been 
withdrawn. Even after the vote there would have been no trouble if it 
had not been decided to tie the question of confidence in a War Adminis- 
tration to the question of the rates of pay of female teachers after it 

The arguments used to support this action, carried to their logical 
length, would deprive Parliament of all reality in life. The only circum- 
stances in which it would be permissible to divide against the Government 
would be when one had previously ascertained that the Whips had sum- 
moned a sufficient majority to defeat the proposal.—Yours, &c., 

House of Commons. QUINTIN Hoce. 


DULL TOWN COUNCILS 


Sir,—I read Alderman Tiptaft’s article with interest, but I thought his 
gibe at fossilised councillors rather out of date, and he failed to deal at 
all with what seems to me the main point of focus for all minds interested 
in local government, namely the question of its survival. It seems to me, 
as an interested and also relatively youthful member of the Ramsgate 
Borough Council, that our real troubles have arisen not from a lack of 
men and women having the will and capacity to govern their local affairs, 
but from the offensive, launched against local government as a principle of 
ational order, by the Whitehall official and his Regional—yes and 
County,—satellites, since the war began. 

The official or Whitehall mind has always loathed the untidy, but 
essentially English, system whereby men were, to a considerable extent, 
at liberty to provide for the public weal in their own locality ; since the 
war began, however, it has found both a measure of sly courage and a 
heaven-sent chance to attack and destroy the roots of that privilege, under 
a cloak of war-time expediency. As a result local councils have been 
divested, protesting strongly, of responsibility for administration of the 
police and fire services ; soon the effective control of education and publi¢ 
health, and it seems of housing and town planning, is to pass from the 
citizen to his now arfogant and always coldly inhuman servants i 
London, regional and county centres of bureaucracy. When this has come 
to pass, there will be little left for local councils to do which has any 
dignity or significance, or which will call for any real intelligence of 
sense of public service. Ley: 

At present there may be little which can be done against this evil 
and alien growth, for even Parliament itself has recently submitted to be 
told that criticism of the executive will not be tolerated, however sincere 
it may be, or even upon a matter so domestic and unwarlike as education, 
because it would hinder the war effort ; and where Parliament fails the 
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humble local elector can hardly hope to succeed. When the war is won, 
however, we may set about regaining those rights which we value, and, 
in so doing, perhaps read the natural bureaucrat and petty oppressor a 
lesson which should already be familiar to him, if he would look for it 
in the history of the country he aims to rule. Until then, it is the duty 
ef lecal councillors to hold fast and hold together, and so to form organised 
centres from which to assail that official régime which is so repugnant to 
the English tradition of free, responsible and democratic rule-—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. YOUNG. 
28 Cavendish Street, Ramsgate, Kent. 


THE FAMINE IN BENGAL 


Sir—Knowing for certain how long it will take this letter to reach you, 
if it at all reaches, I cannot help writing a few words about “ The Famine 
in Bengal” published in your issue of October 15th, 1943. I do not 
profess to know about the impression of people living in England about 
our food-crisis ; but having lived through the critical period here and 
also as a newspaper man, I know what actually happened in Bengal. The 
authorities rightly anticipated a crisis, but they never accepted the fact 
publicly till when people began to die of starvation. In March, 1943, the 
then Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, apprehended an 
acute shortage of food in the country and gave indications accordingly. 
But as soon as Sir Nazimuddin took over charge of the new Bengal 
Ministry, he openly denied shortage. He rather carried on a propaganda 
against Mr. Hug for having given false alarms. This sort of conflicting 
declarations from men in authority was not only confusing but opposed 
to public interest. 

Measures to avoid the catastrophe was never taken up by the Govern- 
ment ; and Government relief came long after the public institutions had 
begun their haphazard relief-work. Conferences, plans and policies were 
of course not wanting; but they were affairs of pen and paper only. 
Different varieties of “controls” were also imposed from time to time 
to control the movement, price and availability of food-grains ; but they 
were matters of convenient courtesy so far as the public was concerned. 
Government controls helped a few chosen business-men in monopolising 
the trade and swelling their margin of profits more than to ease the 
actual situation. 

Cyclone in south-west Bengal and stoppage of Burma rice has been 
as much a factor of the famine in Bengal as the inefficiency, neglect and 
jobbery of the authorities—Yours very truly, DIPENDRANATH SIRCAR. 

Behar Herald Press. 

[“ Government” in this letter clearly refers to the Bengal Provincial 
Government.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sirn—You say in your paragraph under this heading that the White 
Paper on a National Health Service has “ stolen a little of the B.M.A.’s 
thunder ” and infer that the B.M.A. resents this. Nothing could be more 
inaccurate than this and in case it should appear in this light to any of 
your readers I shall be glad if you will permit me to correct this impression. 

Doctors have never contended that a National Health Service should be 
“run exclusively by doctors.” What we do say is that doctors should 
have a voice in deciding on the type of organisation under which they will 
have to work and shall take a reasonable part in running the service. Many 
of us having served on Panel Committees and Insurance Committees have 
now had a good deal of experience in these matters. Would that the White 
Paper had stolen a good deal more of the thunder of the B.M.A. At the 
last representative meeting of the B.M.A. the following principle was 
approved : 

“The health of the people depends primarily on the social and 
environmental conditions under which they live and work, upon 
security against fear and want, upon nutritional standards, upon 
educational facilities, and upon the facilities for exercise and leisure. 
The improvement and extension of measures to satisfy these needs 
should precede or accompany any future organisation of medical 
services.” 

This principle should be sufficient to prove that the B.M.A. is thinking 
in terms of a real health policy. 

During my eighteen years in practice as a family doctor I have seen 
the beneficial results of better housing, better working conditions, better 
feeding, and better facilities for recreation. I have watched families 
come from the slums into a new housing estate and seen the children of 
undersized men and women grow into first-class adolescents. I have seen 
these children grow up and marry and produce some of the most beautiful 
children in the world, having an entirely different outlook on health and 
family responsibility from that of their parents. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the desiderata set out in the principle quoted above are infinitely 
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more important than any details of organisation. The doctors are the 

““ workers ” in any National Health Service and as such have a right to be 

heard in the settlement of their working conditions. Nobody need fear 

that a good service will be given if you have a contented profession.— 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR BEAUCHAMP, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Hendra, Wash Lane, Yardley. 


EDUCATION IN ARCHITECTURE 


S1r,—Considering that the science of building and planning is so closely 
connected with, and indicative of, social betterment, could not an active 
and lasting interest in it be stimulated in those extra one or two years 
at school provided by the Bill incorporating the raising of the school- 
leaving age? The large number of new school buildings needed under 
the plan will provide a great opportunity. For the educational value of 
being taught in well-designed surroundings is immense, and has already 
been realised in Sweden. Also it may help to solve the question of intro- 
ducing former slum dwellers to their new homes by the children demanding 
certain standards. The value of this last, I believe, has already been tested 
by experiment, though the transition cannot be just a one-stage process. 

It is in the lifetime of the present adult population that the all-important 
decisions on town and country planning will be taken. This will entail 
new legislation, which in its turn depends on the support of public opinion, 
and the existence of public interest. In addition to more information in 
the Press, over the wireless, and more exhibitions, &c., could not the 
cinema be used to stimulate people as to the possibilities of reconstruction? 
There is ample material to work on, such as the great project undertaken 
in the Tennessee Valley of America, where prefabrication was used so 
successfully, or in Sweden where the design of schools, interior decoration, 
and design of furniture has reached such a high standard. Obviously this 
cannot be done for some time, and the emphasis should be on the re- 
planning of this country, but to my mind the question remains an 
important one.—Yours faithfully, 

Wareham, Dorset. 


EIRE—NEUTRAL OR HOSTILE ? 


S1rR,—Briefly in reply to Mr. J. W. Dulanty: 

(1) “Irish now hard at work for Britain.” Surely not for Britain, but 
for themselves, as in the past sixty years. If working for Britain many 
of these workers would be in the Army with their voluntarily joined 
countrymen. 

(2) “ More than £45,000,000 value in foodstuffs exported to Britain 
since the war.” What other market has she? 

(3) How does Mr. Dulanty account for the non-sinking of Allied 
vessels carrying foodstuffs to Eire? 

(4) Why should an Eire vessel require convoy? If engaged in carrying 
foodstuffs to Eire, Germany would not sink any of the half-dozen Eire 
ocean-going vessels flying the flag of that country. 

(5) Neither Eire nor any other neutral country would willingly allow 
its bases to be used for attack on the Allies, but Eire did not allow 
for defence purposes any of the bases handed over to her by Britain. 
This would have meant the saving of many vessels and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of lives. 

(6) What would Eire’s position be were it not for Britain?—Yours 
sincerely, LIVINGSTONE HOLMES. 

Hantsport, Lightfoot Lane, Heswall, Wirral. 


STUDENT IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—As a Southern Irishman who, in the last war, volunteered on 
August 4th, 1914, and who, in this war, has two sons in the Allied Navies, 
may I say that I have just returned from fourteen months in Southern 
Ireland? During that time I wandered about the country from Dublin 
to Galway and thence to Cork, visiting many out-of-the-way places inland 
and on the coast. During my travels I met every class of people, from 
the highest to the poorest, and I talked with many of them under 
conditions which are generally conducive to free expression, Never once 
did I hear, or hear of, anything that could be construed as anything 
but friendly to the Allies —Yours, &c., ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
Box Farm, Bracknell, Berks. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Sir,—Mary Upton accuses me of suggesting that after the war “ forced 
labour ” (tc use her expression) should be pressed into domestic service. 
This is an occupation to which, if she will re-read my article, she will 
see that I never referred. What I did say was that “more domestic 
help must be organised.” A very different proposal and a more com- 
prehensive one. 

Some of this help, it is true, may be in the form of domestic service 
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in the generally accepted use of those words. If so, it will only be 
attracted if more adequate conditions, training and status are made 
universal. What, however, I had chiefly in mind was an extension of 
the home help system which many local authorities have already in 
operation, but or too limited a scale. This could be both voluntary and, 
as Mary Upton suggests, by means of.a “conscripted National Service 
Army” in which every girl would be expected to take part.—Yours, &c., 
The Davids, Northfield, Birmingham. L. J. CapBury. 


THE ROAD TO SERFDOM 


Sir,—The statement by the reviewer of Professor Hayek’s The Road 
to Serfdom that Tolstoy “could attack with complete impunity the 
Tsar and the Holy Synod and persistently preach disobedience against 
the fundamental laws of the State” is quite untrue. By a decree of the 
Holy Synod dated February 22nd, 1901, Tolstoy was excommunicated. 
The great bulk of his books were forbidden publication by the censor or 
mutilated beyond recognition. In consequence Tolstoy was practically 
unknown in Russia when he was a world-famous writer. There was 
neither freedom nor tolerance (as understood in this country) in Russia 
in those times.—Yours, &c., GEOFFREY C. M. MakIN. 


Stoke, Hants. 


THE FACTS ABOUT BOMBING 


Str,—In the review of Bombing Vindicated, by J. M. Spaight, you state: 
“ At last we shook ourselves clear of this unworthy motive and British 
bombs fell on the German mainland before German bombs fell on ours. 
This was the raid of May 11th, 1940, when a force of eighteen Whitley 
bombers attacked railway installations in Western Germany.” The Air 
Ministry’s publication Bomber Command says: “It was on the night 
of May r1th-12th, 1940, that British bombs fell for the first time upon 
objectives on the mainland of Germany. We did not begin to 
bomb Germany unti] May 11th, 1940, two days after the Germans had 
dropped bombs on the mainland of this country (they had already 
killed a civilian on March 16th).”—Yours faithfully, 
WiLrrip GAVIN BROWN. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT AND ROAD COSTS 


Sir,—The claim of the Road Federation that £79,000,000 ought to be avail- 
able for expenditure in the interest of motor traffic on the roads is unsound. 
(1) Cost of collection should be deducted ; (2) Some of the fuel tax is not 
contributed by road-using motors ; (3) Part of the vehicle tax is, like 
the old carriage tax, a tax on the expenditure of the well-to-do and should 
go towards general needs ; (4) the petrol tax for non-commercial cars is, 
similarly, a tax on consumption, like the tax on tea; (5) Road-transport 
should pay for the signalling services of the police—Yours faithfully, 
Fairlight Lodge, Fairseat, Kent. F, C. Gates. 


WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Sir,—As a medical woman, I am interested in your correspondent’s 
reference in a recent Spectator to the need for the London medical 
schools to open their doors to women students. It is curious that the 
reason these hospitals which after the last war admitted women students, 
and later withdrew this concession, was primarily one of sport. The 
hospitals which had women students had fewer men from whom to 
select teams, and consequently felt handicapped in matches against 
hospitals which only had male students. A solution would be for all 
the hospitals to admit the same number of women students.—Yours 
faithfully, “ FaIRPLAY.” 


IRONING OUT THE COUNTRY 


Str,—A speaker on the wireless recently mentioned the longing of the 
townsman for buttercups and daisies, but in the Paradise of the Ministry 
of Agriculture will there be any more buttercups and daisies? When 
high farming has supplanted permanent pasture, and the old hedgerows 
where the primroses and violets nestle are replaced by electrified wire 
fencing, and the roadmen have eradicated the brambles and ragged 
robin and the mists of wild parsley from the lanes, the children of to- 
morrow will have little nostalgia for the country.—Yours faithfully, 
E. MILLICENT JACKSON. 


Hill House, Ashover, Chesterfield. 
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THAT curious group of international biologists, who concentrate op 
what they call phenology, have advised farmers to sow barley when the 
blackthorn opens. Those who like to speak of our “ blackthorn winter” 
will perhaps hardly agree. This spring, at any rate, most of the barley 
was beginning to germinate before the blackthorn, now very white again, | 
its black stems, had begun to open. Most of us cannot remember q 
year when farm-work was so far advanced when April entered. Perfec 
seed-beds offered themselves from February onwards, and the dust 
blew across the fields week after week. The harrows made tilth as 
congenial to seed as any garden plot. The wheat and the oats are 
strong plants of the best omen, and in spite of the phenologists we 
may expect the barleys to benefit by anticipating the blackthorn. Rain 
is demanded, but grain and sheep (which are lambing successfully) have 
hardly ever in English annals suffered from too little of it. Canadian 
wheats can flourish on eight inches of rain in place of our twenty-sir 
or so. If a too simple generalisation is permissible, the driest years ip 
Britain are the most prolific, as are the wettest in Palestine. Grass is the 
exception, for even roots, though more moisture-loving than grain, 
have need of abundant sunshine. 


Horatian Weather 
Those who, in the deprecating fashion of their race, say evil things 
of the English climate are astounded to hear that spring weather js 
much worse in Italy, of all countries; but if they have read their 
classics they should have known. Horace continually girds at the 
weather, though he has a certain admiration for snow on hill and tree, 
and ice on rivers. Even when he wanted to praise another poet, he could 
find no better comparison (as a good scholar reminds me) than a flooded 
river, thus: 
Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
However, he gave us hope that even the Italian weather can improve. 
Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila caelo , 
Saepe notus neque. parturit imbres 
Perpetuo. 
May that white wind soon blow! 





Salt and Mushrooms 


Since writing recently of the immense amount of common salt now 
being used on farms, especially scientific farms, as a substitute for 
potash, I have come upon a paragraph written by the most expert of 
fruit-growers in The Countryman. He came upon a field of beet o 
mangolds so treated with salt which had produced not only a fine 
legitimate crop, but a host of mushrooms, though it had been undef 
the plough for years. Have the mushroom-growers ever discovered such 
an affinity? ‘The mushroom is a mysterious plant. One field in my 
neighbourhood, not known as a source of agarics, was included in a 
new pig-farm. Roots manured from the pig-sties were grown on it 
They yielded well enough, but their value was exceeded by the crop 
of mushrooms. It was impossible to walk between the rows without 
trampling them underfoot. It has, of course, been proved that the 
vitality of certain funguses is quite unaffected by gastric juices. 


In the Garden 

Length of flowering period is a quality often neglected in the flower 
garden. What plants lead in this regard? In my small and much 
reduced beds first prize would go (in regard to the winter period) 1 
the pinkish primrose Sibboldii, which has been cushioned with blossom 
for a good five months, synchronising very closely with Iris Stylos. 
Both greeted April with a wealth of blossom and both opened in shy 
blossom in November. Since flower-seed is scarce, it is worth while 
seeking for forgotten packets. Even six- or eight-year-old seed may 
have kept a certain proportion of germinating power. On the subject 
of successional sowing of vegetables, one of those in which successive 
sowings are most necessary is kohl rabi, as it must be eaten young, 
and, like carrots, it may 5e sown as late as July or August! It is much 
the best of the vegetables that look like turnips, being in reality stalk 
not bulbous root. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Great Trees 
By Richard St. Barbe Baker. 





The Redwoods. (Lindsay Drummond. 
10s. 6d.) 
In this book Mr. Richard St. Barbe Baker tells a vivid story of his 
visits to the wonderful forests of California. It is illustrated by 42 
most striking and beautifully produced photographs of the trees, 
forest groves, and the country itself, 25 by the author, and the 
remainder by Gabriel Moulin, of San Francisco. The author 
certainly justifies his claim that the book and illustrations will serve 
to give those who have never visited these forests, an urgent 
desire to do so, and to those to whom such a journey is denied, a 
lively interest in the subject. The reader cannot but share the 
author’s deep distress at the destruction of these trees, brought about, 
as he describes, by fire and storm, but alas, also by man in his 
efforts to meet the demands of “civilisation.” Some may think 
that it would have been better if the author had omitted his first 
chapter, confining himself to his most interesting descriptions of the 
country, the forests, and the trees, on which subject he is on sure 
ground, proving himself to have both knowledge and enthusiasm. 
The text of his book is packed with information, given with a 
wealth and admirable felicity of expression. We read a most ex- 
haustive and vivid account of the Big Tree (Sequota gigantia) named 
“ Sequoia,” after the son of a Cherokee woman, who became a 
great leader of his people,—the tree better known to English people 
as the Wellingtonia. This tree has attained the amazing height of 
365 feet—nearly 24 times higher than the Nelson Monument ; nearly 
as high as the Cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a diameter of 
35 feet. Mr. St. Barbe Baker tells us about one of these giants 
when fallen, “upon the stump, which measured 25 feet across, a 
pavilion was erected, a ballroom was opened, and religious services 
were held there on Sundays, while on week-days it was used as a 
dancing floor.” Of another such tree he writes: “It would require 
at least ninety railway trucks and three engines to move the trunk 
alone. The total weight ... has been calculated to be over 6,000 
tons.” Speaking of their great age and the tragedy of their destruc- 
tion, he tells us, “ No tree has ever been known to die of disease or 
old age, nor has it been laid low by ravages of insects. Its only 
enemies are snow, storm, fire and man.” Then again he quotes 
Professor Dudley: 

“ At the age of 516 a forest fire inflicted a wound [on a tree] it 
took 105 years to cover. The next 1,200 years were years of peace, 
but in 1441 A.D. at 1,712 years of age, the tree was burned a second 
time in two long grooves one and two feet wide respectively. Each 
had its own system of repair. 139 years of growth followed, in- 
cluding the time occupied in covering the wounds. In 1580 A.D. at 
1851 years of age, occurred another fire causing a burn on the trunk 
two feet wide, which took fifty-six years to cover with new tissue, 
when the tree was 2,068 years old a tremendous fire attacked it 
burning a great scar 18 feet wide.” 

Some readers may be even more interested in the graphic descrip- 
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tions of the Redwood—Sequoia sempervirens, a full account of which 
is given in this remarkable little book. The timber of these trees 
is far more valuable than that of the big tree, and many fine examples 


can be found in England, in our parks and gardens, where it way 
planted freely some 70 to 80 years ago. In this connexion it jg 
worthy of notice that one well-grown tree was felled last year gt 
Lythe Hill, Haslemere ; the full measurement was 60 feet length 
of timber 3 ft. 9 ins. in diameter, and the annual rings confirmed its 
age as about 70 years. Considering that this variety flourishes s9 
well in our climate, and produces valuable timber, it should be 
planted extensively on account of its rapid growth. 

Mr. St. Barbe Baker gives us a vivid description of a fallen 
Redwood: “When I saw it first it was still standing. Its life 
history extends back over twelve hundred years, and the student 
can learn much by a careful study of its growth rings and root 
system. It was estimated that it contained about 95,000 board 
feet, and probably weighed 500 tons.” And later: “Near Crescent 
City I found a prostrate veteran with rings that counted 1,59 
winters, and anchoring it to the ground was another at least 2,09 
years old. ... Stone would have disintegrated and fallen to dust.” 

There are also descriptions of many other varieties such as the 
Madrona tree (Arbutus menziesii) ; Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga doug- 
lasii-P. taxifolia); Pine (Pinus Lambertiana); Western Red Cedar 
(Thuja plicata); Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) ; Hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla); Incense Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) ; Monterey 
Pine (Pinus radiata or insignis); Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa) ; Bishop’s Pine (muricata) ; Santa Cruz Island Pine (remorata) ; 
White Pine (Pinus monticola) ; Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa) ; a little 
pine which is known as Pinus monophylla—the only single-leafed pine 
known, and also California’s two most characteristic oaks—the 
Valley Oak (Quercus lobata) and the Coast Live Oak (Quercus 
agrifolia). All these accounts provide valuable information which 
will be appreciated by all who are interested in forestry. 

ALEXANDER L. Howarp. 


. The Roman Joyce 

James Joyce. By Harry Levin. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue shade of James Joyce is probably smiling rather sadly up its 
sleeve at this quite excellent study, because, although it anatomises 
the technical Joyce with penetration, it fights slightly shy of the 
spiritual poltergeists that inhabit the technical Joyce. I mean that 
here the critic has either deliberately minimised or elected to over- 
look the fact that above everything else James Joyce suffered from 
the same sense of guilt that devastates the Dostoevskian, and makes 
“ The Ancient Mariner ” a poem comparable in content with “ Crime 
and Punishment.” This sense of guilt arises, I think, from the 
knowledge that blasphemy is possible only to those who venerate 
the objects of their blasphemy. Thus the clue, the whole clue, and 
nothing but the clue to James Joyce is not Dublin but Rome. Apart, 
however, from the mischance that this autopsy omits to take the 
heart out of the corpse of Joyce, it is at once scrupulous, intelligent 
and expertly surgical. Mr. Levin deserves all the applause that I 
am sure his study will receive. Well, almost all. That he has, as 
I happen to feel, missed the mill where the grist of Joyce is ground 
down to a kind of anathematical eucharist, is not finally as im- 
portant as the possibility that a gifted critic has at last appeared 
on the landscape. It is because I recognise Mr. Levin’s incontestable 
critical acumen that I am surprised he has not suspected that the 
hysterical and desperately heretical gestures of Joyce prove principally 
that he fought on the end of an orthodox rekgious tether. 

Gestures of blasphemy certainly do not prove he had liberated 
himself from the orthodox. For Mr. Levin the act of Joycean blas- 
phemy represents nothing more than a “rebellion ” against the Roman 
Catholic Church; but under this particular employment of the 
noun all the seven cycles of apostatic hell happen to be con- 
cealed. “Joyce,” Mr. Levin remarks, “is orthodox enough to go 
on believing in hell.” ‘This sentence, properly speaking, should have 
presented us with the crossed Feys to the solution of James Joyce. 
Both Ulysses and Finnegans Wake were written in spiritual 
circumstances that only a Julian the Apostate or a Dante Alighiert 
could perfectly visualise: for every word that James Joyce wrote 
took its dynamic from the thing he sought to escape. This, in two 
words, was God Almighty. Thus the best thumbnail introduction 
to Joyce is not Stuart Gilbert’s concordance or Harry Levin's volume, 
but Francis Thompson’s all too facilely discredited The Hound 
of Heaven. While Mr. Levin has demonstrably observed this 


dynamic of recoil in Joyce I do not think that he has ascribed to it 
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the dominance that in fact it possesses here. On the day Joyce died 
he was not an atheist or an agnostic, or a Parsee, or a Holy Roller ; 
he was a Roman Catholic who hated Roman Catholicism. 

It is, finally, as exegesis that this introduction to Joyce is most 
meritorious, Mr. Levin may not be particularly ingenious in 
observing that “ Nobirdy avair soar anywing to eagle it,” is an orni- 
thological “ Nobody ever saw anything to equal it,” but when he 
states that “the real romance of Finnegans Wake is between Joyce 
and the language,” then he really pulls out a plum ; as in the remark, 
at once sO obvious and so necessary, though I know of no cne else 
who has made it, that “ Joyce’s restless play of allusion depends, 
to the vast extent of his knowledge, on the acceptance of a linguistic 
status quo.” I wonder that this observation did not invite the 
critic to suspect that here again the Joycean dynamic of recoil asserted 
itself. For this “ restless play of allusion” continually in a state 
of flirtation with the language proper, amounts, in the end, to a 
retreat in the face of established authority. 

When a person sets about the invention of a new language, he is 
either schizophrenic or James Joyce. The real difference between 
the two is that Joyce invented variations on the English tongue for 
the sanest of reasons ; he was in love with it, and love does the.oddest 
things. It took Mr. T. S. Eliot, with his eye fixed on why writers 
write so, rather than on the way in which they write it, to see that 
James -Joyce, instead of being, as the hot polloit and the Bohemian 
suspect, the most heterodox, was in fact the most orthodox of 
writers. I imagine that Mr. Eliot is of this opinion because he 
recognises in Joyce the writer who takes his drive from his hates, 
and Joyce’s hates consisted of authority in the shapes of the British 
Constitution, the Oxford Dictionary, and the Roman Catholic 
Church. GEORGE BARKER. 


Rich-Hearted Countryman 


By Sir William Beach Thomas. 


318 


The Way of a Countryman. (Michael 


Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

IN Sir William Beach Thomas’s own words, his task as a journalist 
has been to bring the breath of the country into English newspapers ; 
and certainly he fulfils this task in a most masterly manner. His 
latest book, which is more in the nature of a collection of personal 
essays than a strict autobiography, goes some may towards explaining 
Sir William’s success as a writer of the manifold life of the country- 
side. Originally, of course, it all dates back to that country vicarage 
where he had the good fortune to be born. With a pioneering father 
he hunted on foot as well as on ponies ; and if this way he saw less 
of the sport, he also saw more of the fox. “ Life would be half-bled of 
meaning,” he says in his Introduction, “without the background 
of irresponsible days in a country home”; and who can doubt it 
was in those early days the certainty was engendered in him that 
the village is the true basis of English life? ‘“ The village,” he was 
afterwards to write, “is the ideal place for the nursery of man. The 
houses that cluster below the church tower are more than pretty and 
picturesque, they stand for a unit of civilised life beyond compare.” 

Shrewsbury also had its share in shaping this rich mind. Looking 
back he may shy a little at the “tyranny of games” as pursued in 
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our public schools ; but he is quick to add that they are “ incredibly 
pleasant places and nurseries of friendship.” And few have had 
more friends, both named and unnamed, famous and unknown, thap 
Sir William. But when all is said, perhaps the real secret of his 
success lies in the possession of a superb tolerance. His is the gift 
of finding honey in all flowers, in all weathers. Not surprisingly 
his favourite quotation is Wordsworth’s “deep power of joy.” ff 
life seems particularly to have smiled on him perhaps this is largely 
due to his own ability to discover that smile and full-heartedly jp 
respond to.it. Such a man rides no hobby-horse ; and it is typical 
of this poet-naturalist that his last chapter, which is concerned with 
post-war rural planning, should favour “ development from the past, 
not divorce from it.” “Progress in transport,” Sir William says, 
“in communication, in the whole standard of our life, now demands 
central help and organisation ; but its end should be to enhance, 
not supplant, local endeavour and pride. Better farming means 
bigger villages, and in them may come into being scattered ‘industries 
and busier crafts. Beauty will grow almost of itself, for beauty mus 
be live, not static.” And, it may be added, if ever this desirable con- 
summation should be achieved in England, much will be due to such 
wise and informed writers as “ B. T.” who have used our newspaper 
to spread among townsman and countryman alike a righter attitude 
towards the land. C. HENRY Warren, 


Our Coastal War 


We Fought Them in Gunboats. By Lieutenant-Commander Robert 

Peverell Hichens, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. (Michael Joseph. gs. 6d.) 
War is reported in many ways; there are many aspects to be 
presented, and for a faithful picture of the actual fighting, and the 
daily life of the participants, personal narrative by one of them 
must command the most confidence. Certainly one with all the 
merits of Lieutenant-Commander Hichens’ book deserves the fullest 
attention. If it is better to fight with a pen than a sword, it is better 
still to fight with both, and that is the way that Hitch fought. Every- 
body called him Hitch ; it was a name that dominated Coastal Forces 
and will do for many days yet. 

Hitch and his gunboats fought for mastery of the Narrow Seas; 
he led his gunboats out to meet the enemy, and between times he 
took up his pen and wrote of what happened. It is a book that lives 
in the very atmosphere of the battles and the Coastal Force bases. 
Hitch sets the reader down among the small light craft, and the 
young men who man them, and then he begins to talk. He hasa 
fine story to tell, a story with rough patches as well as smooth 
No weapon is ever perfect or quite up to date, and the first 
to discover its limitations are those who use it. Their ideas, culled 
from practical experience, must guide its development, and there 
is, alas, a time-lag in the process. To the crews of the gunboats 
the time-lag seemed unbelievably and tragically long. Too often 
their ideas came bouncing back unaccepted. They were fortunate 
in having Hitch there to keep the volleys going. He led them 
against the enemy abroad and against the stonewalls at home. 

Particularly when describing his own thoughts he writes well and 
vividly : 

“Past the Eddystone Lighthouse, always to my mind like a 
enormous candle surrounded by a sea of its own grease, the latest 
droppings of which show white and foaming at the foot, until-we 
could see the sheer black outline of the Dodman, tremendously 
impressive against the watery sinking sun. Where was the entrance 
to Fowey? As ever there seemed no opening in those grey Cornish 
cliffs. Ah, there was the Gribben day-mark, like a man, a giant, 
silhouetted against the skyline.” 

And in the ferment of battle, when all creation seemed an uproar 
of gunfire and flying metal, in the moments of suspense when attempt- 
ing to effect a surprise, Hitch’s thoughts reflect the atmosphere that 
prevailed better than any detailed analysis could. 

Life at the base lacked the same intensity of emotion ; much of 
the reported conversation fails to achieve reality. The political 
opinions of young officers gathered together to drink gin in the tiny 
wardroom of a gunboat do not seem to retain their proportions in 
cold print. In these passages the reader loses touch with the narra- 
tive. It is no longer Hitch talking to him. It is a pity that the 
book ends with one of these. conversations—-they detract from an 
extremely fine book—but then the book has no real end. He put 
down his pen and went out to fight his last battle. Had he lived to 
complete it, to polish up some of the less bright pages, it might 
have been an even finer; and yet I wonder whether it would not have 
lost something too. G. P. GrIGGs. 
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| to be remember them, and that their more fortunate 
~~ customers in the South will be able to get a share of an essential factor 
x them » mite 5 om we liens at are avail: 
all the the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. in REST-THERAPY — 


: : y the natural treat- 
Eves. | ) Vi4 a-We at oS ment for Indigestion 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD ef ccenn.” Sroat'ahs Chetins cnt tae 
Grocers — The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 


v Seas; Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous bisewits Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt Flavoured. 
imes he : Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
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You can trust me, Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 


uproar 
ttempt- A rare one for cricket, was Jim. Every Saturday afternoon, in 
sre that peacetime, he’d play. Knock up thirty or forty runs... takea 
few wickets. Just loved it ! Now, he has fresh fields to conquer. 
yuch of And he still bowls 'em out—and it’s the Hun, this time! Into the 
political attack he goes ...afour hundred yard advance 
he tiny r ...three machine gun nests destroyed... “‘ the 
ons in hat trick !"" Let us Salute him—his disregard for 
» narra- his own safety that we may be safe. Let us 
hat the 7 remember our lads in the thick of it . . . admire 
rom an them . . . show our gratitude to them — with more 
He put and more Savings. 


red ROBINSON'S 
= SALUTE THE SOLDIER ‘Patent’ BARLEY 


Issued by the National Savings Committee zum AANUN OHONOOLATOONDAEVDOAODAODANEUVOO OO} 4414 OVO EO ASAD FR AMMO er 


““Now that my barley water in the bottle Is 
unobtainable my advice is, make it yourself from 
Robinson's ‘Patent’ Barley. Flavour with the 
juice of stewed or tinned fruit or with jam.” 


Barley Water from 
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Fiction heading of Swiss French Tales and seventeen under Tales from 

a A German Switzerland ; for good measure he adds The Bad Oj 
Children of Abraham. By Sholem Asch. Translated by Maurice [/¥oman, a Tale from Tincino. Those who ever had a fancy for 
as Bay. By ey gg +d esti ot nursery tales, legends of treasures, fairies and magic, will find a rich 
The Three Sneezes. By Roger Duvoisin. (Frederick Muller. 6s.) pe i pone gt — wage Lage Pc ae _— — 
I ©; ~ y 3 ixed up wi indness and good senge 


Soviet War Stories. (Hutchinson. gs. 6d.) . _ : - ; " 
Here are four volumes of stories and tales, having for the bulk of — 7 sowantan, a Gunes, = aap ae — at Opposite 
nun: etnaiinen te te Metin ak tn 2 hbis ‘Sede teed poles. The familiar tales lose none of their spirit in their unfamiliz 
we oe ee oe eee. eee . guise, while those unknown will be found fascinating by all wh 
them the quality of legends. One quality of the legend is the ease 4). a feney fer tecsene be 4 teeseee  Sneciiie : 
with which it adopts another language, and since wisdom is no more P umour and fantasy. Specially pleasing 
; on ; lo as 4 are the tales, For an Oven Full of Bread, the gay adventures of 
the property of any single race than folly, it is the single literary Private la Ranée and 
form which is common to every race and creed. . e and the dream of Hans Kuhschwanz. The draw. 
: . ; . —a ings have that pleasant matter-of-factness so suitable for the fabul 
The short stories of Sholem Asch have been translated from the 6 P ; . uous 
Yiddish and German. This Polish born author has lived in America The reader is not told who is responsible for the ardours f § 
for the last thirty years. His stories and sketches tell of the tribu- PUtung Soviet War Stories into English. Most of the author 
lations and triumphs of the Jewish people in the old world and the P#mes are. familiar. Single stories come from Sholokhov and Ger. 
new. His range is wide, his stories have settings in Russia, Poland, batov, while Wanda Wassilewska, writer of the Stalin Prize Nov 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Palestine and the United States in '™ 1943; provides three, F. Panferov, whose work is new to me, 
this collection of twenty-nine items, entitled Children of Abraham. contributes seven, while the eight remaining are the work of the 
His characters are not less various than the countries against which YOUNS Ukrainian playwright Simonov. The themes are hero 
they are depicted, but most of them are drawn from the ranks of 29d legendary, but their peasants are too simple, too readily artio- 
the humble and lowly, though both the orthodox and the indifferent ate 5 note-book characters, public and urgent in their self-sacrifice 
Jew have parts to play. Ata time like the present when the problems and impersonality, frantically recorded, lest they should be forever 
and the plight of the refugee, Jew or Gentile, is constantly before lost. The impression conveyed by the collection as a whole is of 
us, the stories of Sholem Asch have an added poignancy, for he fervent love for their country and stern determination to drive out 
reminds us repeatedly, “the art and technique of exile” is not the treacherous invaders. rhe great literature of Russia’s struggle 
learned in a few months or years. The Song of Hunger, The Stranger ust wait until her triumph is crowned with victory 
and The Mother’s Reward are all touching stories of Jewish courage JoHN Hampson. 
and fortitude in adversity, while The Magic of the Uniform and . 
The Last Jew display the author’s dignity and wit. Shorter Notices 
If less of a cosmopolitan, James Hanley is by no means confined to 
the country of his birth, as this excellent little selection from his The Letters of Evelyn Underhill. Edited with an Introduction by 
stories, which appears under the title of At Bay, will prove. It is Charles Williams. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) . 
one of the elegant but inexpensive Sesame books, by which the pub- Unrixe Evelyn Underhill’s study of “ Mysticism” and her edition 
lishers have introduced the works of many well known British and of the mediaeval Cloud of Unknowing, which can be enjoyed by 
American poets and short story writers to a wider public. Hanley, non-Christians, this collection of letters is not for the irreligious. 
who has gained a reputation on both sides of the Adantic for his Her range of interests, ¢.g., cats, yachting and foreign travel, was 
novels of the sea, such as Boy and The Ocean, here displays a lively wide for a contemplative, but considered apart from this special 
talent for the short story. Of the ten examples included all but three context, her letters are quite unremarkable. More rewarding in 
had come my way earlier, but re-reading serves to confirm my opinion some ways is Charles Williams’ excellent introduction which traces 
of the author’s decided and original gifts as a creator of legend. her journey to the contemplative life from an ordinary well-to-do 
Hanley too, is interested in the poor and lowly, in the simple and upbringing. “I wasn’t brought up to religion really, except just 
the childlike, achieving with them his most notable figures. To in the formal way, of course, and for eight or nine years I realy 
anyone unfamiliar with his work, At Bay will serve to indicate his believed myself to be an atheist.” She was converted to the Roman 
scope and quality. Jacob and The Fog display the author’s ability Catholic Church after a visit to a Franciscan Convent in 1907, but 
to write of seamen, while The Tale concerns the lively fancies of a could not enter it, largely because of Pius X’s encyclical against 
small boy’s mind. modernism which appeared to her to demand a surrender of her 
The Three Sneezes consists of a series of Swiss folk tales, col- intellectual honour. Acceptance of Anglicanism came to her partly 
lected, illustrated and put into English by Roger Duvoisin. The from the imfluence of her friend, and later spiritual director Von 
author, born and brought up in that country, reminds us, in a fore- Hiigel, himself a devoted Catholic. His warnings also persuaded 
word to his charming book, the origins of Swiss folklore are as her that “the mystic sense flies straight to God, and thinks it finds 
various as its peoples, the Celts, the Gauls, the Romans and the all its delight in Him alone. But a careful examination always dis- 
Germans, could make them. Nineteen of the items come under the covers many sensible, institutional and historical contributions t 
this supposed ineffable experience.” Unfortunately, their corte 
spondence no longer exists, but there are plenty of letters which 
show her playing the role of Von Hiigel to others. To outsiders 
* spiritual direction by letter appears to demand the maximum of 
tact and impersonality if it is not to seem repulsive. Evelyn Under- 
hill obviously avoided interfering, won man ple’s trust as 4 
JOHN PUDNEY spiritual guide, and persuades the reader dee the teal enjoyed 4 
very genuine and varied religious experience. 


Who Only Little Reviews, 19141943. By Denys Val Baker. P.E.N. Bok. 
(Allen and Unwin. 2s.) 


Little Reviews Anthology. By Denys Val Baker. (Allen and Unwin. 


8s. 6d.) 
England Know In Mr. Val Baker’s competent account of the little review since 


1914 he claims that they reflect the spirit of a literary period fat 





en | 





3% 2nd impression now available 


‘To the narrative of his travels Mr. Pudney more accurately than the popular publications. It is true that 
brings a keen perspicacity, a great interest the misunderstood wallflowers of the glossy magazines have beea 
in his fellow Servicemen, and, not least, a winning their Bravingtons in much the same way for the past 
sense of humour and an eye for the gro- thirty years, and that nobody could find a resemblance betweea 


the little reviews of the 1914 period (e.g., Biust) and the reviews 
of the present war from which Mr, Val Baker’s anthology has bees 
compiled. The original little review financed by Margaret Anderson 
had great value as an outlet for the early writings of T. 5. pent 
Wyndham Lewis, and for publishing Ulysses in instalments uat 
this contribution was responsible for its confiscation, Another 


tesque.” (Sunday Times.) 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD 
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THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 265. 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

















clution of this week's croéssword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April 18th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
Poe. Fo 
ACROSS 10. Godparents’ chat, one might think. 
. Jie : (6, 6.) 
= oe = 3) which to feast the 13. The lion’s share is to advise break- 
: 7s . ing the engagement. (6, 4.) 
8. Where there appears to be a common 15. Irene makes an orange with a gnat. 


supply of offal. (9.) (9.) 





9. ‘ French word and another. (5.) 17. Fit for food. (8.) 
11. Dress. (6.) pag oeeiiedl _ : : 
12. When we reach it, time is not on 7% alloy ee ee ee 
our side. (3, §.) ae: 
L , » § 23. ““ Yes, I am a ———— man, Madame 
14- Bury bodies. (ro.) Fribsbi.” (Thackeray (5.) 
16. The weapon of defeat. (4.) 24. Languishing tree. (4 ‘ 
18. Foreign butter substitute. (4.) ih i , : 
19. daar works? (6, 4.) SOLUTION TO 
21. Engraves. (Anag.) (8.) matianmaine “ 
22. A slap-up sort of bar, one might CROSSWORD No. 263 
Say. (6.) 


2s. Shoot for a youngster. (5.) 

26. Baba dotty. (9.) 

27. “I have eaten your bread and salt” 
begins the prelude to these ditties. 


(12. 
DOWN 
1. Taken by the discreet. (s. 
2. Ornithological harpy? (8 
3. It rivals the weather in conversation. 
(4. 
4- Glory boat I find in this. (10.) 
5. Sir Peter the painter comes down 


about morning. (6.) 
6. One hasn’t prepared for such speak- 
ing. (9 
} meen not Hereward’s trousers. 
( 4.) 


+ 








SOLUTION ON APRIL 2ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 263 is THoMAS CARTER, Dene View, 
Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








For every Country House, Club and good Library, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 560. April, 1944, 7s. Od. net. 


Youtn “ Servicer.” By Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., C.B.E. 
Epucation 1n THE MeLtinG Por, 
By Major Frederic Evans, M.B.E., R.A.M.C., Chief# Education 
Officer, Borough of Erith. 


THe SurvivaL oF THE By Douglas Gordon. 


Fittest 1x Witp LiFe. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Divorce. By J. W. B. Worsley, D.C.L. 
Prace-MAKING—UTRECHT, VIENNA, AND VERSAILLES. ; 

; By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
Literature 1x Nortn Devon. By Malcolm Elwin. 


Tue Hor Sprincs Conference. 
Costs, ContrRo.s, 
Britain at WAR. 
Some Recent Books 


By Major R. G. Preby, M.C. 
AnD War PRIcEs. By A. Wyatt Tilby. 
By Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of this company, held on March 31st, the chair- 
man, Mr. R. W. Cooper, moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
The following are the main features of his statement: 

The total profit for the year 1943 amounts to £1,068,937 compared 
to £1,051,119 for 1942, being an increase of £17,818. : 

We have embodied the profit and loss account in the directors’ report 
and have shown therein the appropriations, including the final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 7 per cent., which we recommend, making with 
the interim already paid 10 per cent. for the year. We have shown the 
dividends on the Sduenes and ordinary stocks, less tax, the latter 
having been added to the provision for income-tax. The balance of 
profit to be carried forward has been increased by £22,687 to £274,684. 

On the liabilities side of the balance-sheet we provide for the second 
half-year’s dividend on the preference stock and the recommended 
final dividend on the ordinary stock, both of which are in fact not 
payable until April rst of this year. 

Debenture stock outstanding is reduced by sinking fund to £3,312,318. 

As you will observe from the balance-sheet, we have grouped the 
reserves and undivided profits. We have allocated the same total of 
£200,000, as in the previous year, to the reserve and depreciation reserve 
accounts, but this year we have increased the proportion to the latter 
on account of the heavy duty to which our plant and machinery is 
subjected under existing conditions. The division is £125,000 to the 
reserve account, raising it to £3,325,000, and £75,000 to the depreciation 
reserve account, bringing it up to £1,675,000. The debenture stock 
redemption account now stands at £187,682, and with the balance at the 
credit of profit and loss account these four items amount to £5,462,366. 

The creditors, including taxation and other reserves, at £3,848,528 
show an increase of £203,816. We have provided in advance for income- 
tax on the year’s profits, and have added tax on the dividends previously 
shown gross and now shown net, as I have mentioned. 

The total investment in subsidiary companies now stands at £6,387,976, 
and in allied companies at £1,514,453. 

Government and other securities have been decreased by £90,000 to 
£331,011, but on the other hand our holding of tax reserve certificates 
has increased by £100,000 to £500,000. 

Stocks have increased by £399,363 to £1,209,095 and debtors by 
£29,735 to £1,483,135, whilst cash has decreased by £238,443 to 
£1,194,818. 

















In 1943, in spite of war difficulties, representatives 
of the REFUGE ASSURANCE CO. LTD., provided 
service, usually at the homes of the policyholders, in 
respect of NINE MILLION policies, making 130,000 
maturity payments totalling £5,000,000 and paying 
£3,000,000 in death claims. 


Ordinary Branch: A bonus of £1°%% for each year’s 
premium due and paid since 1938 is being paid on with 
profit policies becoming claims before 20th March, 1945. 


Industrial Branch: Over £480,000 is allocated to increase 
the benefits of the majority of existing premium-paying 


policies. 


Refuge Assurance Co. Lid., Oxford St., Manchester 1. 
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serious review Signature was started by D. H. Lawrence and the 
Middleton Murrys in 1915. For this Lawrence begged Lady 
Cynthia Asquith “to subscribe and find out one or two people 
who care about the real living truth of. things ; for God’s sake not 
people who only trifle and don’t care.” Signature died of penury, 
but Murry was later responsible for the successful Adelphi. ‘Two 
other reviews which both help to form and to reflect the Zeitgeist 
were the international Transition, which published Joyce’s work in 
Progress, and in the ‘thirties Lehmann’s New Writing, with its 
working-class contributors and stories of social struggles in mines, 
factories, the Spanish War and Burmese tea-plantations, This essay 
is a useful précis of the subject and the complementary anthology 
(1939-43 only) is very readable. Its best contfibutors are already 
fairly well known, e.g., the late Alun Lewis’s poem “ All Day it Has 
Rained” and W. R. Rodgzer’s delightful “ Stormy Day,” but Keith 
Vaughan’s “ Exiles in Khaki.” reprinted from the less popular Oasis, 
beautifully conveys the sense of isolation from “real life” which 
some serving men seem to feel so painfully. 


Judaea Lives Again. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
ProressorR BENTWICH was for some years Attorney-General of 
Palestine and has since 1932 held the Chair of International Rela- 
tions at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He has set himself 
the difficult task of describing in a small compass, but in consider- 
ible detail, the background, beginnings and growth of the Zionist 
Movement, its practical achievements, the Arab-Jewish tug-of- 
war, and the successive phases of British policy in Palestine in the 
twenty years ending with the White Paper of 1939. The result 
iy rather a crowded canvas and a picture which somehow does not 
quite come to life. The narrative flows smo®thly on at an even 
pace, imparting useful knowledge but seldom stirring the 
imagination, 

In the earlier part of his book Professor Bentwich travels over 
wel!-trodden ground, but he has performed a useful service by 
bringing the story up to date. Nowhere else is there to be found, 
in an equally convenient form, an account of events in Palestine 
from the publication of the Peel, Report in 1937 to 1943. Many 
readers will be tempted to turn first to the chapters in which 
Professor Bentwich passes from his narrative to his vision of the 
future. He takes the view that after the war there will have to be 
1 period of international supervision, and suggests that “the 
United Nations may entrust the responsibility to a body which will 
represent the interest and the concern of all their people, as wel 
as of the Jews and Arabs themselves.” It would have been inter- 
esting to see this proposal more fully worked out. Given an interval 
of international control, Professor Bentwich is not without hope 
that the Jews and the Arabs may somehow come together, though 
on what basis is not entirely clear. What he does make clear is 
his conviction that the problem will have to be seen in a larger 
perspective if it is ever to be solved—*“ both Jews and Arabs should 
be searching the sky for the wider horizon, knowing that the 
question will be finally judged by the world society. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. Wise words, which will, it may be hoped, 
find their mark. 


Nach of these successful books is now in its 2nd Printing. 
THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS by ALFRED NOYES Ss. 
EDWARD LYTTELTON by the DEAN OF DURHAM Ss. 


CLOUD READING FOR PILOTS 
by A.C. DOUGLAS With Photographs 19s. 


SAND IN THE GLASS by M. G. LLEWELYN 
With Frontispiece 12s. 6d. 


HALF A LIFE by. Major C. S. JARVIS Illustrated 15s. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS 
by Canon HARRISON Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
GREEN FIRE 


by P. W. RAINIER = 12s. 6d. 


Prices ave net. | 
| 


By Norman Bentwich. 
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A Subaltern in Old 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 
We have here a translation of the first part of the memoirs of a 
Russian soldier who began his career as an officer in the Tsar’ 
Chevalier Guards and who is now a general in the Red Army. Thi 
part deals with his early life and with his service in the Russo 
Japanese War. Almost from the beginning of his military career, 
in contrast to the majority of his colleagues, he put his loyalty to 
Russia before his loyalty to the Tsar; this was the reason which 
led him to continue to serve his country after the Revolution. There 
are interesting sketches of Russian officers, especially Kuropatkin 
and Wrangel. The section dealing with the war against Japan throws 
little light on the actual operations, but a good deal on the internal 
reasons for the Russian defeat. General Ignatyev, then a captain, 
had the duty of looking after the members of the foreign military 
missions, and his observations on them are amusing and instructive, 
Incidentally, the “ Lieutenant-General Gerald,” whom he describes 
as the head of the British mission, should be General Sir Montagy 
Gerald, who died at Irkutsk in 1905. ‘This is a mistake that might wel] 

have been corrected by the translator. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

IN happier days a revenue total of £3,038,000,000, no less than 
£131,000,000 above the Chancellor’s estimate, would have conjured 
up visions of remissions of taxation. Unfortunately, one needs to 
assess this achievement on. the income side of the nation’s finances 
in relation to expenditure of £5,799,000,000. In other words, just 
over 50 per cent. of outgoings was covered by revenue, leaving 

2,760,000,000 to be met by borrowings of one kind and another, 
Against this background it is foolish to look for any reduction in the 
total burden of taxation, although one may reasonably hope for 
some further E.P.T. concessions to ease the strain in hard cases, 
So long as the war is in progress, and debt is piling up at sucha 
rapid rate, the Chancellor will not willingly contemplate any re 
duction in the 50 per cent. ratio of revenue to expenditure which 
now seems to have been firmly established. 

To judge from the behaviour of the stock markets, the City has 
already made up its mind that Sir John Anderson’s first Budget is 
unlikely to spring any great surprises. Nobody expects any increase 
in the standard rate of income tax—pay-as-you-earn administrative 
difficulties alone should be sufficient to ensure that—the chances 
of a cut in the 1oo per cent. E.P.T. rate are not put very high, and; 
despite the buoyancy of the Customs and Excise receipts, the City 
would be surprised by any really serious increases in the imposts 
on tobacco, spirits or beer. All these forecasts may prove wide of 
the mark, but I think they are sensible guesses. 


Russia. By Lieut.-Gen. A. A. Ignatyey, 





SHIPPING SHARE ACTIVITY 

While most sections of the Stock Exchange plod a steady and 
uninspiring course, quite a lively business has sprung up in 
shipping shares. For many months the high break-up values in 
this group have attracted attention, but it has required the news 
of a bid for Lamport and Holt to set prices on the move. The 
story of this bid is an odd one. For cash and other liquid assets 
worth about 22s. 6d. for each 6s. 8d. share, the Lamport and Holt 
directors received an offer from the United Molasses group of 
22s. 6d. That meant that the would-be buyers were hoping to get 
the fleet, together with the goodwill of the business, for nothing. 
I am not surprised, in the circumstances, that the offer was re- 
jected without being submitted to the general body of shareholders. 

Assessing balance-sheet valuations without full knowledge of the 
facts is a chancy business, but on the face of it the Lamport and 
Holt fleet, even after war-time losses, seems to be worth at least 
£1,000,000, or about 7s. 6d. on each 6s. 8d. share. Then there 1s 
the value of membership of the Shipping Conference to any com- 
pany which does not already enjoy this privilege. Altogether, it 
seems very doubtful indeed whether the Lamport and Holt board 
would feel justified in recommending for acceptance any purchase 
bid of less. than 30s. The market implications of all this are that 
break-up values, instead of being academic considerations, begin 
count as soon as merger projects come under discussion. I am net 
suggesting, however, that it is advisable for the ordinary investor 
to run after shipping shares at high prices. Cunard £1 ordinarics, 
around 25s., look as good value as any on their early dividend 
prospects. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOC:ETY 








PRESIDENT’S SPEECH APRIL 3rd, 1944 





In presenting the report and statement of accounts for the year which 
ended on January 31st, 1944, I would call your attention first of all to the 
fact that the total assets now amount to £129,229,049, which is the highest 
figure ever reached by our Society and therefore by any Building Society 
yn the world. Our reserve funds stand at the same figure as last year, 
£5,750,000, but the amount carried forward is increased by £105,853 10 
£631,75f, bringing the total reserves and undivided profit to £6,381,751, 
a very satisfactory sum, especially when you remember that nearly one- 
third of our assets are British Government securities and loans to local 
authorities repayable in full at fixed dates, for which, of course, we need 
make no reserve provision. 

The balance carried down to the appropriation account this year is 
£2,418,597, as compared with £2,416,878 last year. Out of this sum we 
have paid or credited £1,919,360 in interest to the holders of shares ; 
we have allocated £300,000 to war damage contribution indemnities, and 
we ask for your confirmation today of the proposed payment of a bonus 
of 5s. per £100 to monthly subscription investors and to ‘holders of 
paid-up shares Class 1, free of income-tax to the members. 


The problem of the supply of houses for those who have stood for 
five long years between us and the loss of all we hold dear is a matter 
of the greatest urgency, and no effort-must be spared to make sure that 
there shall be well-designed and well-built houses available for occupa- 
tion, preferably as the owner, within a reasonable time after these men 
and women return to civil life. The Reconstruction Committee of the 
Building Societies Association has made a notable contribution during the 
past year to the solution of the problem of the design and quality of 
houses as evidenced by the report of a conference held between repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the National House- 
builders Registration Council, and the Building Societies Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley Ramsey. 

In respect of the Society’s liabilities under the War Damage Acts, 
it seems to your directors prudent to provide out of the profits of this 
year for the whole of the remaining balance, and we believe that the 
sum of £300,000 will enable us to discharge ‘our present liability, and 
we trust we shall not need to make any provision of this kind in future. 


Under the War Damage Acts compensation will be paid in the case of 
i totally demolished house by a “ value payment,” based on the value of 
the house at March, 1939, but if the house is capable of restoration and 
should be restored a “cost of works payment” will be made. The Acts 
provide that in the case of “value payments” interest will be paid at 
the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, while in the case of a “cost of works 
payment” no interest will be paid. 

We have decided that until further notice we will accept the Govern- 
ment rate of 2} per cent. on the mortgage in place of the rate stated in 
the mortgage deed in cases in which the member's property is totally 
destroyed and is not restored, from the date of the destruction til] the 
“value payment” is received or in the case of a house qualifying for a 
“cost of works payment ” and rendered uninhabitable for more than ‘six 
months, for so long as it is uninhabitable. We have had many letters 
from our borrowing members expressing their great appreciation of this 
concession. 

One other important decision which the directors have recently made 
has been to reduce to 4} per cent. the rate of interest to be charged on 
loans on residential property. Our old members have been informed that 
the reduction will apply to them. 

I regret that there is no decision yet with regard to the part that is 
to be played by private enterprise in post-war housing. I realise that it 
is necessary for some local authorities to build a considerable number of 
houses, but the private builder, as I very well know, has had a very 
difficult time during the war. He gave the country great service in 
overcoming to the extent that it was overcome the housing shortage which 
existed between the two wars, and his knowledge and experience and his 
staff will be available to give the same service again. I think that the 
Private builder should have every encouragement in connexion with the 
Government’s programme, and that he should have a full share of the 
Priorities for labour and materials. 


Turning to the future, it is impossible to say whether the war in Europe 
will end during the current year or not, but this is certain, that our Society 
§ in an extremely strong liquid position. Our organisation is in good 
working order in spite of the large numbers of our staff who have joined 
the Forces or who have been called up for work of national importance. 
We can, therefore, look with confidence to any call which will be made 
upon us, whether in connexion with financing of the building of houses 
for letting or for owner occupation, and nothing would please us better 
than that that service should be required at a very early date. 


(Abridged.) 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


CO. LTD. 





Points from the Speech of the Chairman, 
Sir George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., and 
from the 95th Directors’ Report. 





ORDINARY BRANCH = Claims paid 
during 1943 exceeded £12,000,000. 
On participating policies a bonus of 
£1 per cent. will be paid on claims arising 
by death or maturity of endowment during 
1944 for each December 31st on which 
the policy was in force subsequent to 
December 31st, 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH Claims paid 
during 1943 exceeded £16,000,000. 
On Prudential participating policies a 
bonus of 16s. per cent. will be paid on 
claims arising by death or maturity of 
endowment during 1944 for each Decem- 
ber 3lst on which the policy was in 
force subsequent to December 31st, 1939. 


GENERAL BRANCH Claims paid 
during 1943 in respect of Fire, Sick- 
ness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, 


Marine, Motor Insurance, Sinking Fund, 
etc., exceeded £1,400,000. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES The total 
amount expended on benefits exceeded 
£6,500,000. 





HOME SERVICE 
and SECURITY 




















PURELY PERSONAL. 


y AN oppor NITY OCCUR 
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| 
VPERSONAI 
\ CROWDED “ smoker,” full of cheer— 
A The ideal TOM LONG mosphere 
(RrRAIL AV INGs.—Overcoats, suits, ostumes, 
d immed KQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. List FREE.— 
WALKER’S ScIFNTIPI TURNING AND TAILoRING WORKS 
Lrp.. Dep 6 46 Iltord Lane. Ilford, London 
\' lL. THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INHERI- 
‘ rANCt English Literature is the world’s best ; 


its riches are at your disposal in the new Courge written 
for the London School of Journalism by L. A, G. Strong, 
famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a means to 
serious study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this course is ideal Other courses in 
Journalism, Story-writing, etc Reduced fees. Free 
advice trom :—Prospectus Dept LONDON SCHOOL OF 
Journatism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. (Mus. ¢ 4574). 


WELCOME Bread change. BERMALINE BREAD 

is very delicious, nutritious and easily digested. 

Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy. Improves 

health. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 


YURNT 
>» wear 
call, Mark 


(except Knit- 
Send or 
INVISIBLE 


torn and moth-eaten carments 
Invisibly Mended in two weeks, 
clear.y damages to be mended.—Bertt 
Menvers, Lrp.. 73, New Pond Street W.1 


*ANCER SUFFERER. 453 44. Poor widow, all alone, 
( needs extra nourishment Please help. Jewellery 
gratefully received. Appeal “S."" NationaL Soci®ty 
For Cancer Revier, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


CULTIVATION is tne ocreved best way ol 
getting an ¢xtra crop each season, 
the whole year round. 
33 The Grange, Chertsey 


'tLOCHE 
( doubling output, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables 
Send for List to-day. —Cuase Lrp., 


( ‘OMFORT THE INFIRM by enabling us to send an 

unexpected gift of invalid comforts, or a grant for 
nourishment and fuel to old and invalid gentlepeople 
weighed down by the burden of poverty and illness, and 
now suffering still further privations on account of the war. 
Appeal “ S."" Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, W.6 


*‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are yr 


to write to Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Cou 
Road, W.1 
1 yy . TON: ONE- peer SHORTHAND s \arned in 
» 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
S. R. Dutton, 92. Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
GUN WANTED, 12 bore. State price. Box No. 127 
| \TS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds ot old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 


wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 


send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY 

| ITERARY Typewta: promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFariang (C,), 

‘The Study, 906 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
redirected, ss. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1, 


. but ESCAPE certain for you 


M 


AIRS BLAZING .. 
Ss and family 


irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamig 
JoHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lp., Northwich, 20, Cheshi: 
AMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and ele 


_ I 


combe 


Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world, 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 


sent on appro. at $d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 


Road, Watford. 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Faumile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
leleptune 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham 2851 
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KERFOOTS 
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BRAIN POWER 
“YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Eonever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of siz 
essons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for freg 
jescriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C,) 











a and ap SIMON, Literary Film ang 

Dramatic Agents 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C2 
~Y BIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges 
17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp, 3854 


Yee rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. ) 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, ‘ 

Bucks. Fulmer 256. 

‘ie EEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
yard.— Write for patterns. —DENHOL M TWEE, 

Hawick, Scotland. 


Vy JATCHES WANTED.—New. Old, Disused, Ou of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 
\ *RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
ReGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wa, 
EDUCATIONAL 

YIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London), 

> Autumn Term begins on Friday, 15th September, 

Applications for admission for men and women who desire 

to read as Internal Students of the University at the week- 

ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Science and 

Economics, or for the Diploma in Geography should be 
addressed to THE CLERK, Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 


»URGESS HILL SCHOOL will open in Sept. a senior 
) branch for dav children from 9-18, at 11, 12 and B 
Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. Boarders 5-11 plus remain a 
Cranleigh High standard academic sub‘ects, art and 
music. Enquiries for both schools THe S&cCRETARY, 
Redhurst, Cranleigh. 
| OME STUDY FOR ~~ mY &e. 
for Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com.. LL B.D.. and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
nstalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 


RANG 


to 


Postal Tuition 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 18%), 
= I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
_ 44 For particulars apply Box No. A.893, 

to play your 


‘oe NOW and be prepared 

the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SPCRE- 
rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


CINEMA, EXHIBITION AND THEATRE 


CADEMY, OXFORD STREET (Ger, 2981) 
t Duvivier’s HEART OF A NATION (U), Raimu, 
Michele Morgan, and DANGER AREA . 
| aie TINGS by Xenia Berkeley and Marjorie Wilding. 
Foyie’s GALLERY, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 
THEATRE SCHOOL.—*“ The Theatre as 
4 an Art.’ Speech and Stage Technique, Acting, 
Writing. New term May Ist. ee from ELIZABETH 
Dutton, 92 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. (Museum 7379), 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


|: YVENING: 





























LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 

. - Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 

1E WORLD Vale of Bardsley Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

Vew and secondhand Books on on every subject . 5 eareshion , Ihe Bank, which has numerous Branc ne —. he 

eens Senge. : out Australia and New Zealand, issues icieg 
119.125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. . Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so CSreular 
Open 9 am—6 p.m., including Saturday Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ‘ssued. Deposits 
Telephone Gerrard 3660 (16 line.) for fixed periods teo:rived. 

Entered a ,) tt ’ Y Prir { at Brita by Sr. Crements | $ 1.1D., 
Portugal St.. WK vay, W.4 : ’ lt by Ta S ‘ | i offices, N 9, G St London, W.C.1 Friday, Apt i 7, 1944. 
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